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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Ave..ue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention andordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—T he date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. i 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wil confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. ¥. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 











' T Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
— Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Bal.imore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C, J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphi:, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnvilie, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J, Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

$an Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 

SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M. K. ZUST 

Address: 100 West g4th St., New York City. 

All orders executed promptly and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
ot New York City patrons. Circulars sent on 
request, 


Society ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ; . : ; il 
London Personals . . ; ; ‘ : ili 
Social Topics—Marrying for a Home ; . : 416 


Haphazard Jottings : ; 
Unredeemed—Fiction . ; 
What She Wears : ; 
As Seen by Him . 


Vienna Correspondence ; 


What They Read—The Damnation of Theron Ware 5 


418 


‘ : , - os 
: ; ee 
; ; : P . 424 
; a : . - 426 


428 


Domestic Pets— Blackie ; , . ; 2 - 428 
Seen in the House—A Delft Boudoir. : . 430 
Notes for Morning Room Gossip ; : , - 430 
Seen on the Stage ‘ ; . ; , ; : vi 
The Art Interest ‘ , é ; : vi 
Philanthropy Series ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ vi 
Music in Our Colleges . ‘ . 2 ; . vi 


Current Political Questions—The Hungarian Millennial . vii 





EDUCATIONAL 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies. —Ha't an 
hour trom Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language ot the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 








The New Student’s Class.—We are pleased 
to find that Vogue's readers do not consider their cul- 
ture incapable of further polish. A dime brings our 
circular. The monthly prizes in silver and gold are, 
we trust, our least inducement. We should like to 
have an hour per week of your vacation. Box 752, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV- 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


De NORMANDIE Gentle- 


men of Ancestry 

Descent: André de Normandie of Geneva Switzer- 
land 1651-1724, to Bristol 1708 — [& a bro. Jean 
Antoine] des. from a Laurent de Normendie in 
Geneva 1546-9 son of a“* Jean Seigneur de la Motte"’ 
Picardie 1500 | so claimed | 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a fesse gules charged with three 
besants or accompanied with three merlettes sable in 
chief. Geneva house The family in Rotterdam 
use 6 corneilles (crows) 3 in chief & 3 in point. 

Crest: Not on record—A merlette sable can be 
used. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantliag: Argent and gules. 


Pennsylvania 


NORTH Pennsylvania Gentlemen 

Descent : Roger North in Penn before 1753 son of 
Caleb North,—said to have been a lord lieutenant of 
Ireland—son of Roger of New Castle, West Heath, 
Ireland 1701 : They use the coat-armor of Sir 
Edward North M P 1541-2 baron North 1554 Cam- 
bridgeshire England from Roger North of Walkring- 
ham Notts 1509 — 


Armorial Bearings Probably Inherited 

Armes: Azure,alion passantor , between three 
fleur-de-lis argent, placed 2 & 1. 

Crest: A dragon's head erased sable , scaled 
ducally gorged & chained or. All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and or. Motto: Animo et fice. 

NOTT Connecticut Gentlemen 

Descent: John Nott of Nottingham came abt 1840 
d 1682 The account given is probably meant for the 
following ** Was a great grandson of John Nott of 
Ashford in Kent , armes granted 1587 A D”’ 

Armorial Bearings [Supposed from Infor.] 

Armes: Azure,on a bend between three leopard's 
heads cabossed or, as many martiets gules. 

Crest: A martlet argent ducally crowned or , in 
beak an olive branch proper. All upon the wreathed 
helmet, ‘ 

Mantling: Azure and or, 


NOYES New England Gentlemen 

Descent: The Rev. James Noyes of Newberry 
1608-56 & his bro. Nicholas came in 1634 from 
Choulderstown , sons of the Rev. William Noyes 
of Wiltshire, Use armes of the house of Noye of 
Cornwall & Sussex Eng.— 

Armorial Bearings In use since 1719 

Armes: Azure, three crosses crosslet in bend ar- 
gent. 

Crest: On a chapeau gules turned ermine, a falcon 
close argent, in beak laurel vert. Ali upon the hel- 
met, 

Mantling : Azure and argent, 


NEEDHAM Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: Anthony Needham from Eng. to Salem 
abt 1650 m. 1655 : Supposed to des. from the house 
of Needham or Nedham in Derbyshire “* Nedham in 
the Peak” in 1154 A D—Vis. Salop 1584 & Derby 
1611— 

Armorial Bearings [Right not fully traced] 

Armes: Argent, a band engrailed azure, between 
two bucks’ heads cabossed sable attired or. 

Crest: A phoenix in flames proper. All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling : Argent and azure. 

DE NEUFVILLE New York Gentlemen 
of Ancestry 

Descent: The branch in New York apparently 
cannot be found in the genealogy, They use the 
armes of the branch de Neufville re Ey Holl. 
[Information of the Amer, Fam. deSfted] The above 
branch, that of Leiden , Frankfort Germany , Ba- 
varia, and others in France all derive their descent 
from Eustache seigneur de Neufville 1047-1101 
d’Arras dans Artois | Hist. Gén. de la maison de 
Neufville par Abraham C de Neufville Amsterdam 


1869 | 
Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 
Armes: ancient — Or, frettéde gueules. 
Armes: Gules, a saltire or between four towers 
argent, in fesse point an anchor argent without the 
am. 
Crest: Head and neck of a griffin or, between 
wings or and gules. All upon the wreathed helmet. 
Supporters: Two griffins or, ailés of gules. — 
Mantling: Or and gules. Motto: Mon desir tend 
a La Neufville. 


NELSON Virginia Gentlemen 

Descent: Thomas Nelson 1677-1745 of Penwith 
Eng & of Yorktown Va abt 1700 [Use coat-armor 
differenced from the Nelson fam. of Yorkshire. 
The line of descent apparently untraced 

Armorial Bearings From tombstone at Yorktown 

Armes: Sable, a chevron or charged with three 
roses gules, between three fleur-de-lis argent 2 & 1. 

Crest: An arm in armour embowed proper some- 
times holding a dagger, or a fleur-de-lis. All upon 
the wreathed helmet 

Mantiing : Sable and or, 











MARRIED 


Brathwaite-Force.—In Buenos Ayres, Arg-n- 
tina, on Wednesday, 10 June, Marguerite, daug hier 
of Silas C. Force, of New York City, to Past-Ass\st. 
ant Surgeon Frederick Gretton Brathwaite, U.S. \., 
= of the Rev. F. W. Brathwaite, of Stamfoid, 

onn. 











DIED. 


Padelford.—in Paris, France, on Sunday, 7 
June, Arthur Padelforc. ; 

Remsen. —At Fishkill-on-Hudson, on Thurs: ay, 
II June, Matilda W bite, widow of Edward Remsen 
and daughter of the late Dr, Bartow White, of 
Fishkill, 

Van Buren.—At Chelton Halls, Penn., on 
Monday, 8 June, Mary Lyman Van Buren, widow 
of James Van Buren and daughter of the late Dr. 
Isaac Ly man, of Cazenovia, N. Y. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Polly Brewster to Mr. Oliver G. Jennings 
Miss Brewster is the daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Brewster. Mr. Jennings is a son of the late Mr. 0. 
B. Jennings. 

Miss Helen Colgate to Mr. S. Vernon Mann, Jr. 
Miss Colgate is the daughter of Mr. Robert Colgatc, 
from Flushing, L. I., and a niece of Mrs. John D. 
Wood, 

Miss Marjorie V. Farmer to Mr, Egbert L. Seaman, 
Jt. Miss Farmer is the daughter of Mr. W. W. 
Farmer, 

Miss Lorania King, daughter of the late Frederic 
A. King, of Providence, to Mr. Harry P. Cross, of 
Wakefield, R.1 

Miss Rose A. Outwater to Mr. Thomas Richard- 
son, Jr., from Phila. Miss Outwater is the step- 
daughter of Col. Howard Smith, of Newport. 

Miss Amelia Scranton to Mr. Alfrado Taylor. 
Miss Scranton is the daughter of Mrs. J. S. Fassett. 
Mr. Taylor is the son of the late John Taylor. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of Gen. Charles 
H. Taylor, of Boston, to Mr. Horace D. Pillsbury, 
son of Mr. E S. Pillsbury, of San Francisco. : 

Miss Nellie Walker West, daughter of Col. John 
T. West, of Minneapolis, to Mr. Eugene Bergondy 
La Pice, of New Orleans. 

Miss Grace Wilson to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr. Miss Wilson is the daughter of Mr. Richard T. 
Wilson. Mr Vanderbilt is the son of Mr Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, 

Mi-s Gertrude Vanderbilt to Mr. Henry Payne 
Whitney. Miss Vanderbilt is the daughter of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Whitney is the son of 
Mr. William C. Whitney. 


WEDDINGS 


Clark-Bolmer.— Mr. Walter H. Clark and Miss 
Estelle Bolmer, sister of Mrs. Frederick Constable, 
were married at St. Thomas's Episcopal Church, at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Tue, 9 June. Bishop 
Courtney, of Nova Scotia, officiated, assisted by the 
Rev. Charles Bancroft. The maids of honor were 
Miss Marie Constable and Miss Edith Constable 
Mr. Frank G. Landon was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Edward 8. Webber, Mr. John McClintock, 
Mr Hegeman Foster snd Mr. Henry V. Keep. 

Bromwell-Scott.—Lieut. Charles S, Bromwell, 
Engineer Corps, and Miss Letitia Scott, niece { 
Vice-President Stevenson, were married at the res 
idence of the bride’s mother, in Wash., D. C., on 
Thu, eve., t1 June. Vice-President Stevenson gave 
the bride away. Miss Julia Scott was maid of honor 
Miss Helen Black was flower girl. There were no 
bridesmaids. Mr. Henry Bostwick was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Scott Bullitt, Mr. S, Camden, 
Mr. Walter Wilcox and Mr. Carl Vrooman. 

Cole-Alling.—Mr. John Price Cole and Miss 
Florence Woodhull Alling, daughter of Mrs. E. H. 
Alling, were married at Eyrie Cliffe, Park Hiil, on 
Wed. eve., 10 June, The Rev. Robert Booth, a:- 
sisted by the Rev. A. S. Cole, officiated, Miss 
Arline Smith was maid of honor. There were no 
bridesmaids. Mr. George E. Morgan was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Arthar E. Filley and Mr. Ar- 
thur Reed, 

Cleaver-Patterson.—Mr. James P,. Cleaver 
and Miss Ruby Patterson, daughter of Mr. George 
T. Patterson, were married on Wed. eve., 10 June, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, 16 W. 734 
St. Miss Ethel Patterson was maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Alice Keating and Miss V iola 
Patterson, Dr. Robinson Knight, from Phila., was 
best man. The ushers were Dr. Henry Hazen and 
Mr. Alexander Maxwell, 

Conklin-Howell.—First Lieut. John Conklin, 
U.S. A ,and Miss Emma Lowery Howell, daughter 
of the late Wm. R. Howell, were married at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Thu , 11 June. 

Davis-Green.—Lieut. W. D. Davis, U.S. A., 
and Miss Abbie Green, daughter of Capt. C. H. 
Green, U. S. A. (retired), were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents in Norfolk, Va., on 
Thu., 11 June. 

Evarts-Noble.—Mr. Daniel Edgar Evarts and 
Miss Cora Noble were married in Grace Church, 
Jersey City, on Mon, eve.,8 June, by the Rev. D!. 
Bennett. Miss Ida F. Noble was maid of honcr. 
Mr. Ernest Slocum was best man, The ushers v cre 
Mr, James Price and Mr. Walter Gardner. 

Faulkner-Meigs.—The Rev. Bishop Faulkner, 
Rector of Christ's Church, Bay Ridge, L. 1., and 
Miss Helen Noel Meigs, daughter of the late Henry 
Meigs, were married on Tue.,g June. The cv. 
Harold Arrowswith, from Lenox, Mass., offici:'d, 
assisted by the Rev Mr. Faulkner, of Christ's Church, 
Germantown, Penn. There were no bridesm:'s. 
Mr William H. Thomas was bestman, The us!c' 
were Mr. Sydney L. Smith, Mr. Edward Pop! .™, 
Mr. Henry Popham and Mr. Gilbert D. McKay. 

Howard-Hunter.—Mr. Shafter Howard 
Miss Mary Frances Hunter, daughter of Mrs, Tho 45 
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R. Hunter, were married at the residence of the 
bride's mother, 77 Rhode Island Ave, Newport, R. 
I.,on Wed, aft.,10 June. The Rev. Edward L, 
Buckey officiated. There were no bridesmaids, Mr. 
Kart Howard was best man. A reception fo. lowed 
the ceremony. 

Hansen-Brokaw.—Mr. Carl Frederic Fischer- 
Hansen and Miss Elvira Brokaw, daughter of Mr. 
Isaac V. Brokaw, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, 1 E. 79th St., on Wed., 10 June. 
Miss Mabel Vaters was maidof honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Marie Ludington, Miss Lucy Inman, 
Miss Susan Owen and Miss Edna Storm. Captain 
Emilson Fischer, uncle of the groom, was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. John Gould, Mr. Howard 
Brokaw, Mr. Buchanan Houston, Mr. Arthur Dris- 
coll, Mr. Arthur Little, Mr. E. B. McAlpin ard Mr. 
irving Brokaw, Mr. and Mrs, Hansen sailed for 
Europe on Thursday. 

Horner-Crawford.—Mr. William McPherson 
Horner and Miss Julia Crawford, daughter of the late 
David Crawford, were married in Grace Church, 
Chantry, on Tue., 9 June, by the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington, Miss Audrey Crawford and Miss 
E.\izabeth Crawford were bridesmaids. 

Hall-Taylor.—Mr. Thomas Shaw Hall, of St. 
John, N. B., and Miss Frederica Isabell Taylor, 
daughter of Mrs, Frederick Bayard Tay-or, were 
married on Thu, aft., 13 June, very quietly. Miss 
Lillian Sands and Miss Shirley Sands were brides- 
maids. The best man was Mr. Frank Hall. Mr, F. 
H. Menzie, Mr. &sselstyn, Mr. Edwin Zittel and 
Mr. Frank Zittel were ushers. 

Pearse-Battershall.—Dr. Henry Seymour 
Pearse and Miss Cornelia Smith Battershall, daughter 
of the Rev. Walton W. Battershall, of Aibany, 
were married in St. Peter's Church, Albany, on 
Tue.,9 June. The Rev. Dr. Battershall officiated, 
The maid of honor was Miss Orma Davidson Batter- 
shall. Miss Huybertie L, Pruyn, Miss Julia 5, 
Walsh, Miss Laura S. Townsend, Miss Sarah Bat- 
tershall, Miss Marion Knight and Miss Jessie McEl- 
roy werethe bridesmaids. Mr. Charles Hamilton 
McKnight was best man, and the ushers were Mr. 
Fletcher Williams, Mr, Thomas W. Hotchkiss, Mr. 
Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., Mr. Richard Varick de 
Witt Walsh, Mr. Adrian Walter and Mr, Russell R. 
Griffin were the ushers, 

Rodgers-Thompson.—Mr. Edward R. Rod- 
gers, from Phila., and Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
daughter of Mr, Isaac S. Thompson, were married 
Mon., 8 June, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The Rev. 
Father Slattery performed the ceremony. Miss 
Alice Dunlevy was maid of honor. The best man 
was Mr. J. L. Rodgers. Mr. D A, Carrick, Mr. J. 
M. Jennings, Mr. Robert Stubb and Mr. W. Goury 
were the ushers 

Tarbox-DeKrafft.—Ensign Glennie Tarbox, 
U.S. N., and Miss Cornelia de Krafft, daughter of 
the late Rear Admiral de Krafft, U. S. N., were mar- 
ried in St, John’s Church, Wash., D. C., on Thu., 
it June. The Rev, McKay Smith officiated. Miss 
Ruth Kerr was maid of honor, and Ensign Joseph 
Strauss was best man. The ushers were Lieut. A. P, 
Niblack, Lieut. A. L. Key, Lieut. F. W. Kellogg, 
of the Navy, and First Lieut. of Marines T. C. 
Prince. 

Thorne-Sandford.—Mr. Victor Corse Thorne, 
of New York, and Miss Katherine Creil Sandford, 
daughter of Professor Samuel Sandford, of Yale, were 
married in St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Wed., 10 June. There were no bridesmaids. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff Thorne was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Henry T. Stelton, Mr. George Sheffield, Mr. 
Samuel Thorne, Mr. Henry Sandford, Mr. Paul 
Spofford Pearsall, Mr. Ernest Manning and Mr. John 
Hammond, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Alexander-Clowry. — Mr. Samuel Thompson 
Alexatider and Miss Anna Clowry will be married in 
Holy Angels Church, Chicago, on Wed., 24 June. 

Baldwin-Hobart.—Mr. Charles A. Baldwin, 
from Newport, and Miss Eila Hobart, daughter of 
the late William S. Hobart, will be married in San 
Mateo, Cal.,on7 July. The Rev. Dr. Robert Mc- 
Kenzie will officiate. Mr. Baldwin isa son of the 
late Admiral Baldwin, U.S. N. 

Beach-Muzzy.—Mr. Henry Magie Beach and 
Miss Ann Elizabeth Muzzy wiil be married on 
Wed., 24 June,in Paterson, N. J. 

Bouguereau-Gardner. —M. Paul Bouguereau, 
the great French artist,and Miss Elizabeth Gardner, 
tne American artist, daughter of the late John Gard- 
ner, from Exeter, N. H., will be married in Paris on 
22 June. 

Johnson-Bagley.—Mr. Louis Johnson, grand- 
son of the late Reverdy Johnson, and Mrs, Emma L. 
br. Bagley, daughter of the late Col. L. P. Cake, will 
be married in Phila. on Mon... 22 June. 

Hatch-Porret.—Mr, Rodert H. Hatch and Miss 
Lila Porret, daughter of Mr. Jean August Porret, 
: ill be married on Mon,,22 June, at the Bucking- 

am, 

Marquand-Cross.—Professor Allen Marquand 
and Miss Eleanor Cross daughter of Mr. R. James 
Cross, will be married in the Church of the Holy 
Communion, South Orange, to-day, Thu., 18 June, 

Miller-Reynolds.—Mr. Burt Churchill Miller, 
son of Mr, Warner Miller, and Miss Elien Murray 
Fk eynolds will be married on Wed., 24 June, in 

Vilkesbarre, Pa, 

Vanderbilt-Wilson —Mr. Cornelius Vander- 

t, Jr., and Miss Grace Wilson, daughter of Mr. 
h ichard T, Wilson, will be married very quietly at 
‘.e residence of the bride’s father, 511 Fifth Ave., 
\ day, Thu., 18 Jane,at12.30 Pp mM. There will be 
D> maid of honor nor bridesmaids. Mr. Richard T. 

vilson, Jr., will be best man. A wedding break- 

t will follow the ceremony, which will be per- 

med by Dr. J. Wesley Brown, Rector of St. 
‘ homas’s Church. 

Willets-Van der Veer.—Mr. Gilson Willets 
ead Miss Daisy Van der Veer, daughter of Mr. John 
<eene Van der Veer, will be married in the Church 

' the Heavenly Rest, on Tue. eve.,23 June. The 
cv. D. Parker Morgan will officiate. Miss Ethel 
haw will be maid of honor, and Mr. J. Edward 

‘larrington will be best man, The ushers will be 
fr. Richard Hunton, Mr. Charles L. Andrews, Mr. 
H. Bonnell and Mr. Frank Van der Veer. 


CHRISTENING 
Johanna Regina Dorothy Williams Ruel, in- 
fant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. Herbert 


Johnston Ruel (née Holbrook), of Pembridge 
House, St. John, N. B, and great granddaugh- 
ter of the late Enoch Bolles, of Newark, N. J., 
was christened in St. John's Church, St Jobn, on 
Sat., 6 June, at § o'clock in the afternoon, her 
grandfather, the Rev. William Augustus Holbrook, 
officiating. She takes her name from Johanna 
Regina Kiihl, from whom she is lineally descended, 
in the twelfth gencration, through Dr. Johann Ribl, 
Chancellor of the Cardinal Elector of Mentz in 
1§52, and brother-in-law of Martin Luther, and from 
her great-grandmother, Dorothy Williams Smith, 
lineal descendant of Col, Isracl Williams, Com- 
mandant (Colonial Wars) and coilateral descendant 
of Col, Ephraim Williams, founder of Williams 
College, and of William Wiiliams, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 

The godparents were Mrs, George Kerr McLeod, 
standing proxy for Miss Elizabeth Flagler, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Nina Fisher Keator and Mr. 
George Bentley Gerrard—the latter standing proxy 
for Colonel Frederick Herbert Ruel, R. N., of Zan- 
zibar House, Portsmouth, England. The service 
was followed by a small tea and a christening dinner 
at Pembridge House, 


INTIMATIONS 


Brassey.—Lord and Lady Brassey were regis- 
tered last week at the Brevoort House. 

Burnham.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Burnham 
sailed on the St. Paul for Europe. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs, i. 
arrive from abroad this week. 

Goelet.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet, Miss 
Goelet and the Messrs. Goelet arrived from abroad 
on the Campania last week. 

Fischer-Hanson.—Mr. and Mrs, Fischer- 
Hansen, née Brokaw, sailed for Denmark on Thu., 
11 June, 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs, Stayvesant Fish were regis- 
tered last week at the Savoy Hotel, London. 

Jacqueline.—Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jacqueline 
and the Misses Jacqueline have gone to their country 
place at Babylon, L. I. 

Kane.—Mr. Woodbury Kane has taken apart- 
ments at the club cottage, Newport, for the season. 

Pell.— Mr. and Mrs, Howland Peli are at their 
cottage in Fleming Park, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Patenotre.—Madame Patendétre, wife of the 
French Ambassador to this country, gave birth toa 
daughter at Cape May last week. Mme. Patendotre 
was Miss Elverson, from Philadelphia. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley 
Rhinelander and Mr. and Mrs William Rhinelander 
will spend July and August at Narragansett Pier, 

Turnure.-—Mr. Lawrence Turnure and Miss 
Turnure will join Major and Mrs, Mallery in Eng- 
land in July. 

Whitney.—Mr. Harold Payne Whitney and 
Miss Whitney are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
meric Hugh Paget at Newport. 

Drawing-room.—A drawing-room was held by 
the Princess of Wales on behalt of the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace on Thu.,11 June. The Amer- 
icans who were presented by Mrs. Bayard, wife of 
the U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain, were Mrs. 
Livingston Schuyler, Mrs, Allen, Miss Allen, Miss 
Mitcheil, Miss Skelly and Miss Denham, 

Teutonic.—Arriving Wed.,10 June, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver W. Bird, Mr. and Mrs, john Sloane, 
Miss Sloane, John Sloane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, E. 
Reeve Merrit, Mr. and Mrs, Thatcher Adams, 
Bishop and Mrs. Doane, Mr, and Mrs. C. H. Trask, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Tillotson, Mr. W. L. Ogden, 
Dr. Frank B. Greenough, Ms, and Mrs. Charlies 
Head, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. C. P, 
Larkin, Mrs, Admiral Baldwin, Judge S$, 8. More- 
land, Mr, W. L. Ogden, Mr. E. H. Van Ingen, Mrs, 
Storrs Welles and Mr. Clarence Hyde. 

Normannia.—Sailing on Thu., 11 June, were 
Mrs. Francis Barlow, Miss Barlow, Dr. and Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, Mr. and Mrs. Dallas Pratt, 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry Cook, Mr. and Mrs. William 
McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. S. Vernon Mann, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Harman Brown, the Misses Har.nan 
Brown, Miss Julia de Kay, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Weidener, Mrs. M..A. Storer, the Misses Storer, 
Miss Virginia Harned and Mrs. H. Garrettson. 

Germanic.—Sailing on 10 June were Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic de Peyster, the Misses de Peyster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horatio P, Dyer, Mrs. William 
Ware, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Weld, Mr. and Mrs, 
John C. Lowry, Miss Lowry, Mr. Reginald Jaffray, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Dix, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles Parkhurst and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clarke. 

Etruria.—Sailing Sat., 13 June, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlies Dafa, Mr. and Mrs. Edward E Poor, 
Jr; Mr. and Mrs. James A. Davis, Mr. Frank 
Duryea, Mrs. W. B. Thayer, Mr. W. B. Thayer, 
Jr.; Mrs. J. A. Romaine, Mr. and Mrs. W. Tyson 
Romaine, Jr.; Mr. Russell Grinnell, Mr. George 
Loring, General Thomas Wilson, U. S. A.; Mrs. 
Wilson, the Misses Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Young, Mr. W. C. Bronson, Miss A. W. Bronson 
and Mr, and Mrs. J. W. English. 

Astor.— At a reception given by Mrs. William 
Waldorf Astor in London last week the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, the Duchess of Cleveland, the Duchess 
of St. Albans and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
were present. 

Newport.—Mr. Shafter Howard, whose marriage 
to Miss May Frances Hunter was celebrated on 
Wed., 10 June, gave his farewell bachelor dinner at 
Gunther's on Tue. eve.,g June, Present were Mr. 
Hugh K. Norman, Mr. Frederick H. Paine, Mr. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr. J. Neilson Howard, Mr. 
Winthrop Chanler, Mr, Karl Howard and Mr, Harold 
Howard. The table was decorated with flowers and 
a boutonnitre of bachelor’s buttons was at cach 
place 

Mrs. Stevens gave a reception at her cottage on 
Whitfield Court to her daughter, Mrs. Paule, who 
is her guest. Present were Lieut..Com. Logan, 
U.S. N. and Mrs. Logan, who is a daughter of the 
late Admiral Porter, U.S.N., Col. and Mrs John R. 
Leslie, Mrs. J. M. Creighton, Miss Mary Morris 
Austin-Stevens, Miss Abby Weld Austin-Stevéns, 


Townsend Burden 


Miss Pumpely, Mrs. John La Farge, Miss La Farge, 
Miss Anna Hunter, Capt. and Mrs. Edward Field, 
Mrs. Charlies Acton Ives. Mrs. Theodore Davis and 
Miss Goodwin. 

A luncheon was given by Mrs. William A. Duer 
at Pinard Cottage, No. 5, and her daughter, Miss 
Katherine Duer, to Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss 
Pomeroy, Miss Taylor, Miss Davis, Miss Turnure 
and Miss Brooks. 

Mr. and Mrs, Julien P, Davies have opened their 
cottage, Pinecroft. Mr. James H, Beekman has 
taken Mrs, Charles F, Chickering’s vilia, Masonlea, 
on Bellevue Ave. Mr, and Mrs, Calvin S, Brice will 
occupy Mr. William Waldorf Astor's villa, Beaulieu, 
this season. They have taken a lease of it for three 
years, and will arrive there from abroad the end of this 
month. Mrs. Burke-Roche and her father, Mr. 
Frank Work,open their cottage this week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore are at the Rieber Cottage 
on Rhode Island Ave, Mr. and Mrs. John R, Drexel 
arrived on Saturday last on their steam yacht Sul- 
tana; they are at the Fairman Rogers cottage, at 
Ochre Point. Mr. C. F. Fairchild has let his cottage 
on Washington St to Mr. George W. Smalley. Mr. 
and Mrs, Royal Phelps Carroll will spend part of the 
season at Newport. 

There will be several débutantes introduced to 
society during the summer, among whom are Miss 
May Goelet, daughter of Mr. and Mrs Ogden Goe- 
let; Miss Josephine Brooks, daughte: of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, and Mr. James J. Van 
Alen’s daughter, Miss May Van Alen. 

The Newport Horse Show will open on Aug. 26th 
and last until the 28th. The Ex. Com. in charge 
includes Mr. Henry E. Eldridge, Mr. Center Hitch- 
coyx, Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr, William U. 
Mayer, Mr. Louis L. Lorillard and Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence, who is Chairman. Entries close on Fri- 
day, 14 Aug., Box 372, Newport, R. S. 

Among the latest cottage arrivals are Mr. and Mrs, 
Lorillard Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. H. Cassimir de 
Rham, Mrs. Aiexander Barret, Miss Barret, Mrs. 
Berryman, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Low, Mrs. R, D. 
Morris, Mr. Harper Pennington, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Thompson Spencer, from Phila.; Mrs. William 
Choate, Mr. and Mrs. John C. O'Connor, Miss 
Laura Post, Mr. John W. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs, de 
Forest Danieison, from Boston ; Mr. Gordon McKay, 
Mrs. G. K, Warren, Miss Warren, Mr. Hugh T. 
Dickey, Judge John Clinton Gray, Mrs. Grayy Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Gammell and Mr. Edward T. 
Willing. Marble House, Mrs. Oliver H. Perry 
Belmont's villa, will be opened this week, and her 
two sons, the Messts. Harold and William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., will probably be there for the season, 

Bar Harbor.—Although the season is not yet 
supposed to be formally opened many of the cot- 
tagers are settled, and even at the hotels there are 
signs of life. Mr. John de Koven and family arrived 
on Sat., 23 June. Mr. and Mrs. Pulitzer opened 
their cottage, Chatwold, on Mon., 15 June. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Gebhard are at Green Court. Mr. 
and Mrs, A. G. Murphey, from Phila., are at their 
cottage, Overbook, at Seal Harbor. Mrs. Gouverneur 
M. Ogden and family are at the Nickerson cottage. 
Mrs, Josiah Macy, sister of Mrs. William Kingsland, 
has taken Mrs, Burton Harrison's coitage, Sea 
Urchins, on Eden St. Mr. and Mrs, Carroll 
Jackson are at Kebo Cottage. Their villa on Eagle 
Lake Road will not be ready for them until 1 July. 
Mes. Nalbro Frazier and Miss Helena Frazier, from 
Phila., are at their cottage, Briar Bound, on Atlantic 
Ave, Mrs. A. P. Peabody and Miss Anderson, 
from Boston, are at their cottage, the Buoy, on West 
St. Dr and Mrs. John Madison Taylor are at Prim- 
rose Cottage, on Mount Desert St. Mrs. George 
Kemp and Mr. Arthur Kemp are at their cottage, 
Corfield, Mr. Howard Roberts,from New York, 
has taken Mr. S. D, Sargeant’s cottage near the Al- 
ders. Registered atthe Belmont are Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuben Hoyt, N. Y.; Miss Blanchard, N. Y.; Mr. 
Philip Sears, Boston ;.Mrs. G. de Apiria, the well- 
known artist, Mrs. Henry Drayton, Phila.; Mrs, 
George P, Bowler, N. Y., and Mrs. C. A. Kidder, 

Lenox,—Mr. Samuel D. Babcock and the Misses 
Babcock are at. the Bishop cottage. Mr. Henry 
Marquand has taken the Chapin cottage for the 
season. The Struther’s cottage has been leased to 
Mr. Warren E. Dennis. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Devereux have arrived at their cottage for the season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting are at the 
Bacon Cottage, on Cliffwood St. Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Percy Morgan will be at Stoneover Farm cottage. 


CLUBS 


Meadowbrook Club.—The members of this 
club will hold a polo tournament on their grounds 
at Westbury, L. 1., on Mon., 22 June. 

Union Club.—The annual meeting of the Gov- 
erning Com, of the Union Club was held on Wed. 
eve.,10 June. The following officers were elected. 
Pres., Mr, Clarance A. Seward; Vice-Pres,, Mr. 
James G. K. Duer; Sec., Mr. Franklin Bartlett, 
Treas., Mr. DeForest Weekes., House Com., Mr. 
Joseph Agostini, Mr. Courtlandt D. Moss, Mr. Henry 
W. de Forest, Mr. Chester Griswold and Mr. Richard 
N. Young. Library Com., Mr. Geo. V. N. Baldwin, 
Mr. William E. Appleton and Mr. Charles E. Strong. 

Shinnecock Hills Golf Club. —The grounds 
of this club are now open for the ssason. Mr, James 
Beveredge has charge of the House affairs tor the 
season and Mr. Edward Plummer has been engaged 
to look after the grounds. On the last Sat. in this 
month, 27 June, will be played the first handicap 
match. 


FOREIGN PERSONALS 


BY MIRANDA IN LADIES’ PICTORIAL 


N spite of the statement that no definite 
decision in regard to the matrimonial ar- 
rangements of the little Queen of Hol- 

land will be come to for another two years, it 
is said that the youthful sovereign has made her 
own choice, and the reported bridegroom-elect 
very near her own age, and is a youth who is 
has been very carefully brought up. He is 
Prince Bernard Henry of Saxe-Meiningen, 


and consequently related to the English royal 
family, the eldest daughter of the Empress 
Frederick being married to the hereditary 
Prince of Saze-Meiningen. If the match 
should one day be really made, Holland and 
England will be drawn closer together by ties 
of relationship, and the German Emperor, 
too, will have reason to feel satisfied. More- 
over, the families of Prince Bernard and 
Queen Wilhelmina are already related on her 
father’s side. It is to be hoped rumor has 
not lied in this instance, as the young couple 
seem suited to each other, and it is most de- 
sirable that so young a Queen should not be 
married to a man very much her senior. 


Little Prince Arthur of Connaught is very 
devoted to the Duchess, who, like all the 
ladies of the royal family, is a most kind and 
excellent. mother, and he had not been more 
than an hour at his *‘dame’s’’ house at Eton 
—Mr. Austin Leigh’s—before he asked for 
pen and ink that he might write to his 
mother: a pretty trait in his character and a 
pathetic incident which proves that the duch- 
ess is a mother first and a grand dame de par 
le monde afterward, The young prince is 
also very devoted, as are all her grandchil- 
dren, to the queen. 


If the wedding of Princess Maud should, 
as I am afraid it will, be reduced to the most 
modest proportions at all consistent with the 
position of the royal bride, it will be due 
wholly and solely to the Queen's determina- 
tion to give the fullest expression to her sense 
of regret for the death of the son-in-law for 
whom her Majesty entertained so deep a 
regard. 


Apropos of the wedding of Princess Maud, 
I cannot remember a royal wedding which 
has created so little stir. Of course this is 
largely due to the fact that the royal family 
is still in mourning, but it is none the less a 
little surprising that we should have arrived 
within a month or less of the event with 
practically no overt signs of anything of so 
much interest as a royal wedding being im- 
minent. The Princess herself is to accom- 
pany her parents and sister to Wales on 25 
June upon a short visit to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Londonderry, 


The Princess of Wales is one of the kind- 
est and most thoughtful of women, and never 
fails to do a good turn when opportunity 
offers. Only the other day her Royal High- 
ness asked a great invalid who lives in the 
neighborhood of Sandringham, and who owes 
many gracious little hindnesses to the Prin- 
cess, if she would like to make some of 
Princess Maud’s trousseau, and, receiving a 
reply in the affirmative, her Royal Highness 
commissioned her to make some of the lin- 
gerie, the invalid being a really beautiful 
worker. The Princess frequently visits her 
protégée, and often gives her pretty and use- 
ful presents. 


Princess Héléne, the little baby whose 
birth has occasioned such joy to the crown 
Prince and Princess of Greece, as she is the 
first girl who has been born to them, is the 
twenty-fifth great grandchild of the Queen, 
and her tenth great-granddaughter. In each 
new baby the sovereign takes an ever-new 
interest, and always writes for the fullest 
particulars to be sent to her about the latest 
little stranger, of whose size, complexion and 
attractions she lovesto hear. If report speaks 
truly her Majesty is caused very much anxiety 
just now by strain placed upon the Tsaritza 
at a time when she is not fitted for the exer- 
tions attendant upon the coronation ceremon- 
ials, as the Queen is almost as eager as the 
Tsar that there should be an heir to the 
throne. Apropos of the little Greek baby 
princess, her brother, Prince George, is one 
of the finest and handsomest of the Queen’s 
great grandchildren. He is six years old. 
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Before going abroad to direct the production of 
NEW ** LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS, 
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A SUMMER PHANTASY 











Entimentalists may weep over it and statisti- 
cians who regard numbers rather than the 
quality of populations may scold about it, 

but the fact remains that the necessity which has 
forced women to earn a livelihood outside of 
home has tended to dignify the positton of the 
sex. A woman is said to be supporting herself 
when she earns money at outside-of-the-home 
work, in contradistinction to one—be she wife, 
or mother, or sister—who enacts the réle of 
housekeeper, nurse, cook and maid of all work 
for some man in return for her clothes and main- 
tenance, and who is spoken of as ‘‘ being sup- 
ported.” The home service, be it observed, is 
considered as of no special account, the wife or 
mother, however hard she works, being never re- 
garded as self-supporting. 


Anything which relieves an adult human being 
from the stigma of being a dependent is to be 
welcomed, albeit it may not be an unmixed 
blessing. The wage-earner, in the course of her 
career, has to contend with or submit to rapacity, 
unreasonableness and injustice on the part of em- 
ployers, but even these humiliating and trying 
experiences are to be preferred to the position of 
a penniless dependent on some man. It is the 
custom to deplore the change in industrial condi- 
tions that has compelled most young women in 
the middle and lower classes to seek money- 
making occupations, and apprehension is ex- 
pressed as to the outcome of this crowding of 
women into shops and factories, and more dis- 
quieting still, into art, journalism and literature. 
Not only are men being displaced, but so great 
is the pressure that competition between women 
is sharp, and the rate of compensation, in conse- 
quence, is being lowered. 
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The situation is not, however, discouraging to 
a thinking observer. Ability is not yet a drug 
in the market, neither are industry and thrift, 
and the girl who gauges her natural capacity and 
goes to work intelligently to fit herself for a 
career having self-support as its object need not 
write failure over her life. 


More and more girls are putting away from 
them the idea that wage-earning is but a tempo- 
rary expedient to bridge over the few years that 
intervene before wifehood shall come their way. 
Marrying for a home is likely to be less and less 
resorted to by self-respecting girls, large numbers 
of whom even to-day realize the degradation of 
regarding a matrimonial alliance as their sister of 
the half world does a union frowned on by priest 
and magistrate—as a means of receiving food and 
clothing, shelter and amusement. 


The idea of a girl deliberately choosing a pro- 
fessional or commercial career, and preparing her- 
self for it by study and application while in the 
heyday of her youth and beauty, outrages many 
people’s sense of the fitness of things. ‘* Why,”’ 
they plead, ‘¢ do you waste your time and your 
pretty face on law, or the stage, or learning dairy 
farming? Why not marry?’’ All unaware are 
they of how insulting their suggestion is. What 
they really say is ‘¢ Sell yourself,’’ and whether 
priests the selling do, or the barter is arranged 
unofficially, the principle—or lack of it, rather— 
is identical. 

Bid the girl who would work God-speed. 
Do not insult her by urging her to degrade her- 
self to the level of those who barter chastity for 
pelf. 











AN ENVIRONMENT THAT OUTRIVALS THE CHARMS OF THE SUMMER 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Overs of animals whose hearts are wrung 
1. by the cruelties practiced upon dumb 
creatures by human fiends must have 
rejoiced with exceeding joy on reading the 
newspaper account of the terrible penalty one 
heartless wretch paid for maltreating his horse. 
A Massachusetts drover, becoming enraged 
at a horse in the stable, began to belabor the 
helpless thing with a pitchfork. In its strug- 
gles to ward off the blows the horse struck the 
pitchfork and sent it bounding to the side of 
the barn. It rebounded and struck the drover, 
paralyzing the eye, arm and leg on his left 
side. Medical assistance was summoned, but 
the drover is permanently injured, and from 
being an exceptionally strong man he will for 

the rest of his days be a semi-cripple. 

* 
* * 

Recently a New York drover was also se- 
verely punished by his horse, whom he had 
maltreated. He forced the wornout old crea- 
ture along at a furious pace over the sidewalks 
of a New York suburb. ‘The drover was ar- 
rested later for endangering the lives of pedes- 
trians, and being bailed out he returned to his 
home and attempted to unharness the horse, 
whereupon the abused beast kicked his master 
twice in the side, knocking him down, and 
when he attempted to rise the horse gave him 
two more violent kicks, disabling the cruel 
wretch so that he had to be carried to the 
house. When he recovers sufficiently to ad- 
mit of his attendance at court he will have to 
stand trial for cruelty to his horse. What 
between the horse’s resentment and the law's 
penalty Schiniwinsky will perhaps conclude 
that abusing animals is too costly a pastime for 
a drover. He will also probably decide that 
this is not a free country, that being the usual 
conclusion of ignorant immigrants when the 
law of this land forces them to respect a civil- 
ization which they have not yet achieved. 


* 
* % 
It would be delightful to be able to record 
a column of such instances every week, but 
that of course is too much to hope for. There 


is at least satisfaction in knowing that two 
cruel wretches received their deserts. 
* 
* * 

In the home decoration column of a well- 
known journal a writer felicitates the commu- 
nity on the fact that walls, even in unpreten- 
tious homes, are furnished with other materials 
than wall-paper, and she goes on to commend 
burlaps as especially desirable for a wall cov- 
ering. The tidy housekeeper who is also in- 
telligent enough to realize the dangers as well 
as the uncleanliness of dust, knowing full well 
the difficulty of keeping painted and papered 
walls clean, will regard stuffs for living-room 
walls much as she does those dust heaps known 
as pampas and other varieties of grasses that 
ornament (?) rural parlors. In the interest of 
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daintiness and health the woman who lives in 
town apartments would do well if she 
eschewed fabrics for wall coverings. And to 
her and all householders is commended a read- 
ing of that excellent little treatise, Dust and 
Its Dangers. 
* 
* % 

As is usual when women, as a sex, essay 
anything out of the line of their hitherto ex- 
perience, the health question was lugged to 
the fore, when bicycling threatened to in- 
volve the women sex to the extent that it did 
men. The diverting part of all this concern 
as to whether going to college or golfing or 
wheeling will injure the health of ladies, is 
that whatever the decision arrived at by physi- 
cians or the public, the women would study 
or sport if it so pleased them, in contemptuous 
disregard of conclusions for or against. In 
the matter of bicycling, physicians did not, 
six or seven years ago, urge their women and 
girl patients to wheel. The pioneers in this 
sport were women, who took it up for other 
reasons than physicians’ recommendations. In 
fact more than one adventurous and enthusi- 
astic wheelwoman (in the days of only a few 
short years ago, when to bicycle in New York 
streets and parks meant insult from pedestri- 
ans and riders, the only exception, to their 
credit, be it said, being the Park policemen), 
labored zealously to interest physicians in the 
new sport, and persuaded them to visit the 
then one training school in town. The 
women went awheeling because they found 
it amusing, and whole colleges of physicians 
could not stop them now. 

* 
* * 

For purposes of discussion, however, it is 
interesting that a man has elucidated at some 
length in a recent issue of the Nineteenth 
Century the subject of wheeling for women. 
He advocates unreservedly the use of the 
bicycle for all women not invalided, and he 
goes on remorselessly to annihilate prevalent 
theories as to the inherent feebleness of wo- 
men: ‘It was expected that women espe- 
cially might be exposed to injury from internal 
strains, and from the effects of shaking and 
jarring when riding on the roads. In prac- 
tice this has been found to be nothing but a 
bogey. The up-to-date machine is so well 
made that there is no strain in propulsion. 
Improved springs to the saddle, a proper dis- 
tribution of the rider's weight, so that a fair 
proportion of it is transferred to the pedals, 
and the resiliency of the pneumatic tire have 
all tended to reduce the shaking and jolting 
on a reasonably good road to a minimum. 
Already thousands of women qualifying for 
general invalidism have been rescued by 
cycling. 

* % 

What follows is in effect an arraignment 
of the medical fraternity, since the condition 
which makes the diseases of women a conspic- 
uous factor in our social life has been main- 
tained while physicians collectively have reaped 
fortunes annually for restoring (?) the feminine 
sex to health, Mr. W. H. Fenton witha 
calm disregard of the damaging inferences 
that can be drawn from his statements, main- 
tains that although the diseases of women take 
a front place in our social life if looked into, 
ninety per cent. of them are functional ail- 
ments, begotten of ennui and lack of oppor- 
tunity: of some means of working off their 
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superfluous muscular, nervous, and organic 
energy. The effect of cycling within the 
physical capacity of a woman acts like a charm 
for gout, rheumatism, and indigestion. Sleep- 
lessness, so-called ‘‘nerves,*’ and all those 
petty miseries for which the liver is so often 
made the scapegoat, disappear in the most ex- 
traordinary way with the fresh air inhaled, and 
with the tissue destruction and reconstruction 
effected by exercise and exhilaration. 





UNREDEEMED 


‘6 Aint Cecilia? Yes, she’s here—the tall 
girl over there in the gray gown, talk- 
ing to Brentford. Oh, you can go 

and speak to her—don’t need any introduc- 

tion, or, if you do, Brenty "ll do the busi- 
ness.”” 

The host blew a lazy shaft of smoke toward 
the group in the corner. Through the haze 
which filled the studio Fairfax regarded medi- 
tatively the finely moulded back of the girl in 
gray, and her Burne-Jones head drooping un- 
der the weight of the great dark coil of hair. 

‘*She’s stunning! But you haven't told 
me where you picked her up.”’ 

‘« Didn't pick her up. She came here one 
morning, and asked, blushing very pink, < if I 
needed a model. Had never posed before, 
but thought she could learn.” Well, I snapped, 
as you may imagine—engaged her for a month. 
Then, the Saint Cecilia came along—and 
there’s the success of my year.”’ 

‘¢ I want her for the figure of Music in my 
fresco.”” 

‘*Go ahead, then. She's pretty busy now, 
though. She was desperately hard up when 
she came to me—had been doing charing to 
support her child. Fancy—that creature !”’ 

*©A child? Then e 

*¢ There’s some story. You'll see she’s as 
straight as a die now, at all events. All she 
wants is work for a living. Head and the 
draped figure, and arms—such arms ! They’re 
marvels of muscle and satin. Her handsaren’t 
bad, either.*’ ’ 

«<I want to see her face,’’ said Fairfax, and 
he crossed the room and approached the gray 
lady. He caught a glimpse of a noble pro- 
file, then, at some word from Brentford, she 
turned and looked at him. There was Dale’s 
Saint Cecilia to the life—the deep eyes, the 
heavenly brows, the passionate mouth, the 
beautiful spare oval of the face. Her gown, 
of very indifferent cut and finish, could not 
conceal the fine lines of her shoulders and 
hips; she was large-bored, not stout, but 
proportioned like a Brinhilde. She spoke to 
Fairfax in a voice that strangely matched her 
face—deep and lyric, with a suggestion of un- 
shed tears. She was English from her accent. 
Despite her majestic bearing she seemed diffi- 
dent and ill at ease ; evidently she was not at 
home in this atmosphere of smoke and beer 
and hilarity. There were perhaps a dozen 
people present, but more kept dropping in by 
twos and threes ; it was Dale’s Sunday even- 
ing. He was cooking something in a chafing- 
dish at one end of the big room. Each man 
as he came in took down his own special stein 
from the shelf that encircled the wall and 
helped himself to beer. Somebody brought a 
mug to Saint Celia, where she stood discour- 
aging by monosyllables Fairfax’s attempt to 
talk to her. She drank the beer and then 
said she must go home. 




















‘* You'd better stay—things will be livelier 
after a bit,’’ suggested the other man. 

«¢ Thanks, I don’t think I care about being 
lively,’’ she said smilelessly, and he went away 
with a quizzical glance at Fairfax. 

‘<I didn’t want to come to-night,” ex- 
plained Saint Cecilia, «‘ Mr. Dale thought I'd 
better—-he thought I ought to know these art- 
ists.”” 

Fairfax promptly preferred his request for a 
series of sittings. 

‘I don’t kndw,”’ she said doubtfully, ««I 
don’t think I have time this month, anyway.”’ 
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She gasped and looked at him with great 
eyes full of dumb hurt. Then she looked 
again at the ring, dropped his hand and turned 
sharply away. Fairfax spoke to her; she did 
not answer, but after a moment caught up her 
hat and jacket from a chair in the corner and 
slipped out of the studio. Fairfax picked up 
the note-book and put it in his pocket. 

«¢ Shell come after it,’’ he said, ‘‘and I'll 
have her head or die !** 

He took off the ring and looked at it again 
curiously, as though it could teli him the 
cause of the woman's agitation. There was 


flushed and paled distressingly. To Fairfax’s 
question about the price for her sittings she 
made for some moments no answer. At last 
she burst out : 

*« Oh, sir, you must give me that ring! It 
belongs to me—TI mean, I was keeping it— 
fora friend. I will pay you what you paid 
for it, or I'll pose for you whenever you like, 
as long as you like, for nothing! Only give 
it to me !"” 

She clasped her hands together to keep from 
tearing the ring from his finger. Fairfax 
looked disconcerted. 





‘¢Oh, but you must!’’ protested Fairfax. 
‘< I’m under bond to finish the design by the 
first of May, and % 

*¢IT don’t think I can come this month, but 
I’]l take your name and address and let you 
know.”” 

She produced a business-like note-book and 
borrowed Fairfax’s pencil. Returning this, 
she glanced at the hand outstretched to take it 
—and dropped her book and caught Fairfax’s 
hand in both hers. 

*©Oh!’* she cried out as though under a 
blow. ‘*Oh! where did you get that ?”’ 

She was looking ata ring he wore on the 
fourth finger—a fine intaglio in a curious heavy 
setting. 

‘<The ring? Well, really, if you want to 
know—lI bought it in a pawn-shop."’ 
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a crest cut in the dark stone—a griffin holding 
a sword. On the inside of the ring were en- 
graved the words ‘*Semper fidelis.." What 
connection could exist between this signet, 
evidently of ancient and honorable lineage, 
and a Saint Cecilia of the studios, a provincial 
Magdalen? It was some six months before 
that Fairfax had had the whim of buying it, 
with a watch, both outlawed pledges, in a 
Third Avenue pawn shop. With a fine dis- 
regard of any rights of proprietorship in the 
crest he used it to seal his letters. 

He was wearing it when, two days later, 
Cecilia came to his studio. He was busy 
and she stopped on the threshold to ask for 
her note-book and to say that she could man- 
age, after all, to give him the time he wanted. 
Her eyes sought the ring on his hand and she 
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‘*Are you sure it’s the same one?*’ he 
asked lamely. ‘*I'm rather fond of the 
thing. At the same time, I suppose > 

She gave the location of the shop, and he 
nodded. 

“TI pawned it myself, when I hadn't a 
penny, to keep us alive,’’ she said, huskily. 
‘* And for months I couldn't keep a penny 
toward getting it back. I was cruel poor. I 
scrubbed floors for enough to keep the soul in 
me and the child. And at last, when I got 
the money together and went back—it was 
gone !"" 

Her distress was past question. Her eyes, 
on a level with Fairfax’s own, brimmed over 
with piteous tears not to be withstood. He 
drew off the ring and gave it to her. 

‘* All right; take it along. I paid fifteen 
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dollars for it—you can let that amount go to- 
ward the sittings. Come Monday, at ten.’’ 

She thanked him breathlessly and hurried 
away down the long corridor. Even at that 
moment of irritation Fairfax stood to watch 
the free sweep of her skirts round her long, 
graceful limbs, and when he went in the frown 
had disappeared from his face. He had lost 
his ring, but he had gained the model of 
models, the very living embodiment of his 
dream, the central figure of his great fresco. 
It was well worth while! He whistled a 
lively air as he went back to his charcoal 
sketch of a muscular little dancer, poised on 
a sort of a scaffolding to represent a flying 
angel. 

She came promptly at the appointed hour. 
Fairfax draped her in long folds of white and 
gold, above which her noble shoulders and the 
Parian column of her neck rose in superb full- 
ness. She had the English skin, dazzling, 
smooth and white. Her arms roused the en- 
thusiastic painter to profane exclamations of 
delight. He worked with utter absorption, 
trying pose after pose, dashing off rapid out- 
lines, comparing these with one another, and 
with the rough sketch of the whole composi- 
tion. At two o'clock he let her go reluc- 
tantly, without having decided on the final 
pose ; but when she came next he knew what 
he wanted. She melted into the attitude as 
though his mind animated her body—et la 
voila! Absolutely perfect ! The painter set 
to work with feverish energy upon his cartoon. 
The figure of Music, heroic size, was to form 
the centre and culmination of the frieze, led up 
to by processionals of swaying maidens. That 
figure, whose long lines were an embodied 
melody ; that face, with its noble and chaste 
brow, its tragic eyes, its mouth melting to the 
rhythm of passion—what could painter ask 
more? Fairfax gave thanks and worked. 

She proved truly an admirable model, plas- 
tic to his thought and immovably patient. 
Her face even and her eyes reflected marvel- 
lously the spirit of his design ; she looked the 
very goddess, calm, potent, inscrutable, 
whose fingers could sweep the strings of the 
gold harp she held from the deepest note to 
the highest chord of joy. 

Yet her face in repose was essentially sad ; 
it had the bitter melancholy of one whom 
hope has cheated; it had lines of suffering, 
deep, ineffaceable. The unconscious dignity 
of her bearing veiled a simplicity almost 
childish. She had at times the bewildered 
look of a child astray in a world of terrifying 
shadows. 

The men for whom she posed, talking of 
her, confessed themselves puzzled. Beyond 
her splendid beauty, each line of which they 
studied raptly, they knew nothing of her. 
She talked very little and never of herself ; no 
one, not even Dale, knew where she lived. 

Soon she had more engagements than she 
could fill. She became widely known and 
figured in clay and marble, in color and black- 
and-white, as Cleopatra, Juno, and a whole 
calendar of medieval saints and sinners from 
Ursula to Guinevere. Braxton made from 
her a striking study of Ariadne desolate and 
yearning with great eyes beyond the horizon’s 
utmost rim. It was understood that numerous 
offers of consolation had been made, but Ari- 
adne remained obdurate and single, perhaps 
waiting for the god. Fairfax finished his car- 
toon of Music ; but even while busy in trans- 
ferring to the moist plaster his design he 
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managed to draw from the now famous model 
an hour or so almost daily. 

His claim upon her time was allowed to take 
precedence of allothers. Saint Cecilia became 
his friend. Slowly her confidence went out to 
him ; his brusque ways and the business-like 
curtness of his manner toward her seemed to 
unloose her tongue. She never had much to 
say nor anything of great importance ; her 
ideas possessed by no means the amplitude 
and sweep of her physical beauty. Hers was 
the mind of a homely house-mother in the 
body of a goddess. Strange irony of circum- 
stance which had perforce torn this girl from 
her quiet nook of English country and set her 
lonely in the midst of a life she could never 
understand! It was the pitiful penalty of 
nature’s misplaced bounty. 

Fairfax ended by finding her absorbingly 
interesting. A passionate worshipper of visi- 
ble beauty, it would have been enough for him 
to possess her with no other dowry. He dis- 
covered also that she was appealingly transpar- 
ent, incapable of deceit or artifice, and, as he 
put it to himself, ‘steel for resistance and 
truth.’” One day he asked her to marry him. 

Cruel transformation! The goddess be- 
came a woman, burning with shamed scarlet, 
shedding tears of humiliation and reproach. 
Was she not already bound? She held her- 
self a married woman ; her child’s father was 
as much pledged to her. It was not she that 
would be unfaithful. This was what Fairfax, 
confounded, gatherd from her incoherent re- 
monstrances. She fled the studio and did not 
return for a week. By this time his savage 
mood had worn itself out, and he was able to 
pity her remorsefully—poor victim of heart- 
sickening delusion! She was starving upon 
hope, spare and bitter food. But she had the 
child. Fairfax saw the little girl of three 
years, a ruddy Saxon, without the mother’s 
robustness. 

He was allowed to help with suggestions in 
the furnishing of a tiny apartment which in- 
creasing prosperity permitted her, and when 
she was installed there he became a regular 
visitor. His manner was brotherly, but he 
watched her with a passion which fed on ob- 
stacles. 

As the summer heat drew in upon the city, 
she seemed to him to grow languid and paler. 
The fine outline of her face became slightly 
sharp, the superb curve of her shoulders wav- 
ered a little. Fairfax was in despair for the 
model and the woman. He begged her to 
rest and try the sea air, but she refused. She 
grew restless, and more than once her heavy 
lids showed traces of tears. 

At last one sultry evening as they sat to- 
gether at the window of her little parlor, look- 
ing over black roofs and smoking chimneys 
into the red sunset, Fairfax impetuously broke 
through the barrier behind which she had in- 
trenched herself. With almost brutal frank- 
ness he demolished her delusive defences ; blew 
them away like clouds, like smoke. She wept 
helplessly, snatched her hand from his, and, 
looking away from him repeated the story he 
had heard before in fragments: the promise, 
the ring, his family seal, left with her in sol- 
emn pledge to redeem it 

‘¢ With all the will in the world, circum- 
stances have prevented, will prevent that 
redemption,’ said Fairfax, sharply. ‘*‘ Ne- 
cessity forced you to pawn the ring, prevented 
you from redeeming it ! °° 

‘¢ Necessity !*’ she repeated, mournfully. 
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*« Do you still wear the thing ?*’ he asked, 
and his eyes gleamed at the half-audible an- 
swer. 

‘It is put away.” 

*« Ada!"” 

He caught her strong wrists and drew her to 
him. 

‘«Hush! Angie wears it!’’ She faced him 
defiantly. ‘I have tied it round her neck. If 
anything happens to me ¥ 

Then the child cried, and she broke from 
him and went into the back room, soothing 
the fretful creature with low, passionate mur- 
murs. 

‘¢ She seems feverish—the heat is too much 
for her,’ she said, drearily, coming back. 

«« Then let me take you both away! You 
are dying by inches here. For the child's 
sake Pe 

« Ah, just for her sake! No, no!”’ 

Again the tears swam inhereyes. She was 
nervous, overstrung, trembling. 

Fairfax bade her a moody good-night and 
went away—down into the hot, murky street, 
full of evil smells and flaring lights and empty 
laughter. Up there she was lifted above it all, 
and yet the creeping evil of the night got into 
his thoughts of her, twisting among them 
slimy and snake-like. Mad projects zig- 
zagged their way through his brain ; a furious 
temptation assailed him with the force of a 
blow. Actually reeling under it he leaned for 
a moment against the side of a building. 
Somebody besought him to come in and have 
a drink. 

The next morning she failed to keep her 
appointment at the studio. Fairfax tried to 
work, failed dismally, and spent his afternoon 
alone on an excursion boat crowded with 
people in clamorous search of air. He had 
a swim in the surf, a solitary dinner in a beach 
pavilion, and took the late boat: back to the 
city refreshed and reasonably at peace with 
himself. He went round by Ada’s street ; 
there was a light in her window, but he did 
not goup. He had resolved that their next 
meeting should be a decisive one, and he was 
not ready for it yet. 

Nevertheless, when the next day and half 
the next passed without a sight of her, Fairfax 
felt his determination give way. At mid- 
afternoon he was locking the door of his 
studio to go to her, when she came, with 
slow, springless steps, down the corridor. 
Her head was bent, her eyes seemed barely 
to perceive him. 

Fairfax took her in, put her into a low 
chair, brought her a glass of apollinaris and a 
fan. ‘Then she looked up at him, blinking 
with curiously dilated pupils, and said qui- 








etly : 
«« Angie is dead.”’ 
‘¢ Dead !"" 


‘*She died last night. I watched by her. 
I thought you might have come.’ 

Her look wandered indifferently from his 
over the color studies patching the opposite 
wall—studies of a woman with regal throat 
and tragic eyes. She seemed not to hear his 
questions, his protestations. 

‘¢ We have been good friends,’’ she said at 
last, smiling a little. ‘* And at least your 
picture is a success—and I helped. I am so 
glad.’ 

She pulled at a silk cord about her neck 
and drew out the signet. At sight of it Fair- 
fax’s face stiffened, but she untied the ring 
and held it out to him. 
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“It’s yours, after all. Evidently it’s not 
meant, in this world, that pledges should be 
redeemed—by the people who give them.”’ 

«¢ Ada—you mean that !"" 

His arm was raised to hurl the ring through 
the window, but suddenly she caught and 
drew it down. 

‘¢ Wear it—for me. Who knows? Some 
day—some day it may be claimed, and 
then ii 

Her head sank against the back of the 
chair. 

‘*IT am sotired. Let me rest.”” 

Once more she spoke, below her breath : 
‘¢ Faithful forever !"" 

Then she slept, or seemed to sleep. Not to 
disturb her Fairfax moved away. With her 
there in the corner, though motionless, silent, 
her face averted, the power to work came back 
to him. He finished a couple of sketches for 
an article he was illustrating ; looked long- 
ingly at the sleeping model, but forbore even 
to copy her pose lest his gaze might trouble 
her, and resigned himself to a book and a pipe. 
The book soon slid to the floor; he was 
thinking of the woman. What had she meant 
to signify by her gift of the ring to him? 
That the link which bound her was broken? 
It seemed so to him, and his face grew peace- 
ful. He sank into dreams of her. 

When he woke it was dusk and the figure 
in the lounging chair had not moved. He 
struck a light, called to her, went and touched 
her gently on the shoulder, grasped her arm 
and stared into her face. Her eyes showed 
ghastly lines of white below the motionless 
lids. Her pallid lips, half open, exhaled the 
odor of laudanum. 

That night, at the hospital, every effort was 
made to save her life. She died at daybreak 
without recovering consciousness. 

Fairfax, quiet and middle-aged, has taken 
to wandering. His sketch-book exhibits tro- 
phies of many lands, those known to the 
Cook's tourist and others less thought of. He 
writes charming letters home, sealing them 
with the crest of a griffin holding a sword. 

It is possible that he may meet some day a 
man whose motto is semper fidelis, and who 
once vowed his life to redeem the pledge of 
a ring. Neith Boyce. 
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COSTUME OF STRAW COLOR GRENADINE——ONE 
OF WHITE SILK TISSUE—-FELIX GOWN OF 

WHITE PEAU DE SOIE—WHITE SATIN 
TIGHT-FITTING BASQUES 


Une—month of roses and weddings. Coun- 
try weddings, with an atmosphere of 
poetry about them! It is something added 

to one’s happiness, when nature is invited 
and responds. Sunshine, bright blue skies, 
hills, fields, blossoming paths are ever after 
linked more dearly into our lives. The cus- 
tom grows apace, and a very human sweet 
custom it has always been and will ever re- 
main. 

Where has everybody been to secure such 
extraordinarily pretty gowns for the weddings? 
One pretty gown exceeds another by the 
merest trifle, for they are universally lovely, 
and that has not happened in a long, long 
time. A surfeit of perfection acts as a de- 
lightful tonic because it is so rare, and we are 
quite sure while we are enjoying the effect 
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that it will not last, that is, it will not bear 
many repetitions, so we abandon ourselves to 
the blissful moment con amore. 

Quite entrancing were the diaphanous tex- 
tiles. Such a variety of them, and the way 
they were built is, indeed, not within the pos- 
sibilities of gown adjectives. Yet there were 
causes at work—first the beautiful coloring 
so noticeable in texture and trimming, and 
second the familiarity, both on the part of the 
gown-makers as well as the wearers, with 
transparent materials. With the former a de- 
gree of artistic skill in putting them together, 
with the Jatter a personal grace in the wearing 
of them. So many years elapsed before the 
fashion returned that when these diaphanous 
gowns came in last season there was a pro- 
nounced rigidity of manner, movement and 
carriage completely at war with the soft, bil- 
lowy fluffiness of lace flounce and ethereal tex- 
ture. All that gaucherie has vanished along 
with the stiffness and rigidity of pose thought 
to be such very good English form, and in its 
place the naturalness of well-bred grace and 
easy, unaffected manners. 

Among the exquisite gowns referred to let 
me mention a straw-color silk grenadine strewn 
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with the foliage and varied sweet-pea blossoms, 
the flowers in raised satin broché. The skirt 
hung over a match straw-color taffeta, and had 
the fulness well drawn to the back with a fin- 
ish on the bottom consisting of a narrow straw- 
color velvet plissé. ‘The under taffeta skirt 
was laid in plissés from belt to hem and wired 
so admirably that nothing could exceed the 
perfection with which the transparent one 
hung. There was a white tulle bodice made 
over white taffeta, the tulle finely puffed in the 
semblance of a corselet, above which the puffs 
were divided into three bretelles, as it were, 
back and front, with charming effect, espec- 
ially when the tulle choker and Directoire 
bow with its diamond brooch in the centre was 
added. Grenadine elbow sleeves, banded on 
the bottom with tulle, and bodice girdled with 
a narrow white velvet belt mounted with 
jeweled buckle. Tuscan hat trimmed with 
wreath of white sweet-pea blossoms, cache- 
peigne to match, intermingled with twists of 
tulle and at the back lovely upstanding white 
feathers. It goes without saying that white 
gloves were de rigueur. 

Among two or three quite picturesque toi- 


(Continued on page 424.) 
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(Continued from page 421,) 

lettes there was one which captured my fancy, 
particularly as it was so well made and the 
wearer was such a young fresh beauty. Im- 
agine a white tissue with white satin broché 
swallows at equal distances, a novel and effect- 
ive design built up into a detached skirt over 
a white satin slip, the edge slightly waved and 
finished off by a plissé, extremely narrow, of 
white gauze ribbon, satin edge. In front, a 
little to the left of the centre, beginning above 
the knee, falls a double cascade of white tulle 
plissé, headed by a very smart bow of white 
satin ribbon. A round high corsage of plain 
white tissue simply draped, a la vierge, over a 
low satin bodice, and worn over it was a 
Marie Antoinette fichu, the centre made of 
the swallow tissue, while the rufflings were of 
white tulle plissé, the ends short, crossed at the 
bust and held on the left by a duchesse rose, 
and on the right by a rococo diamond and 
pearl pin. Ceinture of broad white satin rib- 
bon, with bow and long ends in the back. 
The puff of new model sleeve was of swallow 
tissue, well turned off to show the long plain 
tissue shirred sleeve, following the lines of the 
arm and finished with tulle plissé falling over 
the hand. Pale blue picture hat of fine chip, 
smothered in white tulle, quillings and loops, 
with aigrette of single rose to match the one 
on corsage. 

Some of the printed silk organdies with 
fields of blue, green, brown and black, over 
which are the loveliest of floral designs, or ex- 
quisite Persian ones were beautifully built over 
changeable taffetas. Real lace and multi- 
colored tulle, or silver and gold tulle were 
used for plastrons to the greatest advantage, 
and entered into the confection of choker and 
wrist trimming as well. The chiné silks were 
quite numerous, as they are sure to be. Those 
which are very much flowered over begin to 
look commonplace. The chiné effects in two 
or three shades of the same color over change- 
able background, with chiné garlands in stripes 
quite wide apart, were decidedly the most 
chic among the gay silks worn. 

I must not omit to mention a striking Félix 
gown of white peau de soie striped with vert 
de pomme in satin, made en Princesse, with 
a wide tablier front of white peau de soie. 
The skirt and bodice began well toward the 
sides, and were built with the stripes running 
bias. In both the stripes met in the back to per- 
fection. The bottom.of skirt was untrimmed, 
but at the sides of tablier there were green lisse 
pointed scarfs covered with white Chantilly 
draped in the smartest way. Smaller scarfs 
to match draped the sides of the white lisse 
plastron, leaving only a narrow bias panel of 
the bodice silk visible in front. In the back 
the bodice was cut en coeur and filled in with 
white lisse. A broad green satin ceinture at- 
tached to the sides of bodice gave the neces- 
sary finish to the broad plastron. Below the 
ceinture a cascade of green satin ribbon loops 
forming a triangle, the point or apex descend- 
ing on the white silk tablier. From the white 
lisse choker in front a smaller triangle of rib- 
bon loops descends upon the white plastron, 
and on each shoulder epaulettes carry out the 
same idea, the apex descending on the bouf- 
fant puff of striped silk which forms the upper 
part of sleeve. The lower sleeve is of green 
lisse covered with white Chantilly in moyen- 
age design, falling over the hand, close-fit- 
ting to the arm and above elbow rising into 
two long bands, one back, the other front, 
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enclosing the upper sleeve. A capote of 
dark green tulle shirred in an odd way, witha 
wreath of white gardenias touching the hair 
and two small black paradise plumes at the 
sides, was as smart a finishing touch to the 
toilette as one could possibly desire. It 
suited the wearer to a charm, for she was tall, 
in the sunny forties, a brilliantly colored bru- 
nette with raven tresses. Such women look 
their best in black, white, gray or green. 

How charming are the dressy white satin 
basque bodices, really little tight-fitting 
coats. Some of them very sparkling in pearl, 
gold or silver paillettes and gold threads. 
White and gold brocade I like much better, 
with a guimpe of lace or gauze, and for 
matrons the addition of real lace revers, cuffs 
and epaulettes. Revers show a tendency to 
follow the fashion of sleeves, and are not as 
huge as they were. A Louis Quinze coat, 
made for the Princesse Alexandre of Coburg, 
belonging to her famous trousseau, is too 
lovely not to repeat here the description of it. 
‘¢ The Louis Quinze coat-bodice is of rich silk 
of the old Fragonard rose tint with the loveli- 
est lace appliqué on it, not in the usual way, 
but the lace flowers and foliage are uncon- 
nected by any mesh, and made for the exact 
places they occupy on both sides of the revers, 
the deep cuffs, pockets and the basque, which, 
like the entire coat, is lined with pale canary 
satin. The front is of similar satin, and there 
is a sweet little lace cravat.’’ 

Whatever may be made ‘‘for the exact 
places they occupy,’’ on bodice, skirt or coat, 
gains in cachet above all other kinds of trim- 
ming. One of the great advantages gown- 
makers have in Paris is the facility with which 
they can have anything and everything made 
to order, and the most original ideas carried 
out to their entire satisfaction. 

The chic veil for big hats is white maline, 
with large black velvet spots wide apart. 

One of the trés coquette bodices, especially 
appropriate to a young beautiful figure, is the 
Louis x111.; whether built in silk, tissue, vel- 
vet or batiste, it carries its effect wonderfully. 
Imagine a gauffered straw-colored tissue, with 
a corded velvet Bayadére stripe to match as 
the chosen material with which to drape cross- 
ways the décolleté carré silk under-bodice, of 
the same shade, to be fastened at the side. 
The tissue sleeves fall over the hand in cre- 
nated edges, while the upper parts are very 
bouffant and well pushed up. A picturesque 
lace collar gives the needed cachet. An oval 
of net has a rather wide flounce of Point de 
Flandre gathered on quite full, and is caught 
in the back by two diamond buckles. The 
collar lies across the shoulders, the drapery 
arranged over the sleeves. A jeweled collar 
or diamond buckle and velvet is a necessary 
neck ornament to wear with this style of cor- 
sage. The latest silk jaquette-sac is without 
sleeves, charmingly cool, and so easy to slip 
on and off. The black ones are made up with 
the loveliest laces, jets and spangles, and the 
colored ones—-shot silks and ombrés—are 
trimmed with white Chantilly. 





AT THE FLORIST’S 


Miss Move: ‘I want the most appro- 
priate thing you have for a bouquet for this new 
spring suit.”’ 

FLorist: ‘Ah! I see, you wear mutton- 
leg sleeves—let me suggest a quantity of sweet 


” 


peas. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S SENSE OF FITNESS WHEN IT 


COMES TO A MATTER OF CLOTHES—SMART 
LONDON SHOPS DO NOT DISPLAY 
LOUD-COLORED GARMENTS—SUPERIOR- 
ITY OF THE ENGLISH OVER THE IRISH 
SERVANT —THE UNCLEANLINESS 
AND IRASCIBILITY OF THE 
FRENCH MAKE THEM UN- 
DESIRABLE SERVITORS 


Nvironment has so much influence upon 
kK our ideas and methods of thought. 
The greatest minds have been sus- 
ceptible to impressions produced by surround- 
ings. I can understand Carlyle’s brusqueness 
as well as I do the once fresh humor of Bret 
Harte—the latter dimmed, however, by fifteen 
years of London fog. Henry James, to me, 
is the ideal of the correct American, subdued 
by London so that he is more English than an 
Englishman himself. Some days ago the 
publisher of a New York newspaper spoke of 
the quiet of London as a relief from the noise 
of New York. Daudet, the French novelist, 
discovered that the British metropolis was 
soothing after the rattle and whirl of Paris. 
Descending Avernus, I, too, am calm, and 
am becoming gradually settled, and am adopt- 
ing conservative views. 

Contrary to my intention, I have been in 
London for a week and shall remain several 
more. Iam not going out much in society, 
as drawing-room teas and dinners have the 
tendency to bore me. What is always pleas- 
ing to me in England is the separation of the 
classes. I do not feel that at any moment a 
tradesman may pat me on the back and call 
me by my Christian name, although nowhere 
would I allow such a liberty, not even in 
Oshkosh, if I ever visited such a place, which, 
I have no doubt, notwithstanding the funny 
men, is far more delightful and refined than 
several large cities in the east. Men dress in 
London as they should. You may see some 
in mufti, and the story of a guardsman who 
appeared at the window of his Piccadilly club 
in shirt-sleeves is vouched for. But then, you 
know, a London club is a London man’s 
castle. He can do what he pleases there, and 
he is not confronted by requests, just as if he 
were at an inn or on a ferryboat, not to smoke 
a pipe in any room except the library, or 
bothered with any other command of that 
nature. 

One can justly criticise Englishmen’s clothes 
—I still contend that the New York tailor is 
more artistic and that his work has a better 
finish—but you will seldom find an English- 
man who is not correctly dressed for the func- 
tion or the hour of the day. It is the exist- 
ence of an hereditary leisure class which makes 
this difference. I find more time to think of 
my clothes and more time to improve my 
mind. You will always know an English 
gentleman, and you will not fail to recognize 
a person from the lower middle or the lower 
class. It is as though they were labeled. The 
fashions for the stockbrokers and for the men 
at the West End differ considerably, and a 
city man aiways looks the city. The Wall 
Street grub does not become the Fifth Avenue 
butterfly simply by taking an elevated road 
train or a cable car and changing his suit of 
clothes. And if we do see a gentleman on 

(Continued on page 426.) 
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; Fig. 3328—Y oathful smart gown of white mousse- 
line, bodice of mousseline de soie over white silk. 
Tight-fitting bodice covered with Venetian point, 
and over-draped to bust with folds of mousseline. 
Pichu of mousseline drapery and Venetian entre-deux 
flounced with lace-encrusted mousseline edged with 
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Venice point. Close-fitting mousseline sleeves 
shirred to the arm, with deep flounce of lace over the 
hand, White taffeta sash. Lace and taffeta choker. 

Fig. 3313—Carriage hat of pink straw. White 
roses sans foliage, enwreathed in front under the 
brim. Flounceof silk blonde over the brim, with 


tuft of roses in front and outstretched white feathers 
on either side. Pink osprey and short white ostrich 
feathers in the back. Cache-peigne of white roses. 
Fig 3315—White satin straw hat, with fans of 
green tulle plissé across the front, while fans of white 
tulle stand upright in the back. Two green ostrich 
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plumes curl out from the crown on either side. 

Fig. 3314—Henri Deux turban of cerise velvet. 
Black satin rosette on the left with jeweled centre. 
Small black ostrich tips on the right, upstanding 
black feathers on the left at the back, with cache- 
peigne of cerise satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3325—White mousseline de soie dinner 
bodice, entering belt built of white lisse entre-deux 
embroidered in pink floss, joined to plissés of mousse- 
line. Pink dotted mousseline elbow sleeves, fully 
gathered into bodice, with outer puff of white 
mousseline having upturned lace edged boullion 
jaboted into pink mousseline sleeve ruffle. White 
middle sleeve caught up with fans of plissé lace. 
Pointed pink mousseline collar edged with lace. 
Belt to match with lace finish at the left. 

Fig. 3336—High bodice dinner gown of apricot 
grenadine, built over taffeta of the same shade. 
Lower bodice décolleté en bébé, draped from one side 
with white tulle. High yoke chemisette and gor- 
gette of puffed tulle, with lower part of apricot bishop 
sleeves, in tulle puffings with lace and tulle plissé. 
Lace ruff neck finish. 

Fig 3326—Forenoon gowa of striped dimity, white 
ground, with black lines and yellow figure between, 
Round draped bodice, square décolletage, bordered 
with white needlework band dou»led down the cen- 
tre, and forming small tabs at the sides. Bouffant 
upper sleeves of dimity,clasped by needlework entre- 
deux, and lower sleeves of shirred white mull, lace 
finish. Mull chemisette, with double mull plissé ruf- 
flings, lace bordered, for choker, 

Fig. 3321—White rice straw, brim upturned on 
sides and front, and draped with white tulle and 
clusters of white gardenias at the side, Six shaded 
white and lilac ostrich tips piled up over mauve satin 
bows covering the crown. Cache-peigne of gardenias 
and mauve bows. 
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(Continued from page 424.) 
Piccadilly in golf togs we know there is a raison 
d’étre, and that he has had, or is going to 
have, a game, and not that he dresses himself 
up in a masquerade and lounges at his club 
window all day. 

Of course in Rome we must doas the Rom- 
ans, and our object in America is to make all 
the money we can, and Wall Street is our 
Mecca and our clubs the half-way houses be- 
tween commerce and home. Thus we speed 
along at a trolley pace, and our days and 
weeks and months go by and we hardly 
have any timetoreflect. I would live in Eng- 
land, however, surrounded with American 
comforts. As I cannot do that I have re- 
solved to live in America with English lux- 
uries. This is the solution of the problem, 
although at times I long to be away from the 
maddening crowd. However, we may tone 
down, and I hope yet to see before I die some 
reposeful community with all the comforts of a 
metropolitan city in my own land. 

I have hardly ordered many clothes as yet. 
I have heard much of radical changes, but 
have seen but few. The kid glove seems to 
have the preference over the gant de Suéde, 
and the yellow glove which I saw in America 
before I left is very much worn. There is a 
smartness to the frock coat which suggests 
skirts, and yet when analyzed the garment is 
seen to be perfectly square cut. The soft 
shirts in ~olors are worn a great deal in the 
country, and the effort to put frills on the 
bosoms of them has not met with much suc- 
cess. 

In such shops as one may find on the Strand 
(the Sixth Avenue of London, or rather the 
upper Broadway) you see these violent things 
in profusion, but it is quite another matter as 
far as the costume of gentlemen is concerned. 
The smart shops are quiet. I have not seen 
the exaggerated waistcoats, nor, again, the 
gaudy colors which, from all accounts, I had 
been led to expect. I suppose they have emi- 
grated to America. It is true I have not 
been in the city nor have I visited the People’s 
Palace, where possibly I might meet some of 
these brightly attired youths. I did see one 
man in a green cloth suit with a frock coat, a 
violet shirt and a Madras tie, but I’ve won- 
dered since whether or not he was an English- 
man. ‘The gayest dressed men are the Amer- 
icans who flock to the great hotels on North- 
umberland Avenue and the Embankment. 

My own clothes—such as I have chosen— 
have been the tweeds for the autumn and the 
country, I have avoided the greens, and have 
ordered several suitings of browns. Some of the 
waistcoats button very high, and one can count 
almost as many as twelve buttons on them. 
I am very much interested in liveries for my 
town servants. To put servants in livery in 
the country in America, except in the very 
simplest and quietest of garments, is in 
wretched taste. We must follow there the 
Puritan idea. I have my own individual col- 
ors, and to change them would be so absurd 
as to bring down just ridicule and indignation 
on my head. I would as soon think of chang- 
ing the colors of my traps. After all for the 
country one wants but little more than a cart 
and a cob, and a drag and a luggage and sta- 
tion van. One even now can drive in Hyde 
Park in a country trap, and I have no doubt 
that we shall see more of that thing in New 
York next winter. 

I shall engage my servants on this side. A 
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native American servant seems next to an im- 
possibility. As long as we have to get our 
domestic help via Castle Garden I prefer the 
unadulterated article. The Irish lower class 
is certainly inferior as servants to the English. 
I think the place of the Irish is in politics, and 
I suppose I must take off my hat to them and 
salute them as my future rulers. They have 
been so in the past. Yet I would much more 
willingly take an Irishman from his native bog 
than one who has had enough time to become 
contaminated in New York. I do not care 
for French servants. A French cook may be 
delightful from the point of view of the table, 
but that people are uncleanly and have fright- 
ful tempers. Not that I care personally, be- 
cause I never come in contact with servants, 
and Meadows, who will do the hiring for me, is 
virtually their master. I give him so much 
and he runs my house. I do not intend that 
there shall be any change in this part of my 
domestic arrangements. I have found, by 
long experience, and from the recital of the 
woes of my friends, that the housekeeper ar- 
rangement is really the best. One lives as in 
a hotel without its inconveniences. 

My peace of mind shall not and must not 
be disturbed. 


VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


WHITE RIDING COSTUMES—A MAY DINNER— 
SOME CHARMING EVENING TOILETTES 


Oon we areali going to migrate to the coun- 
S try, but at the present moment our pretty 
city is simply delightful ; and although 
I dearly love the mountains, where I live 
throughout the long summer months, still is it 
with regret that I think of leaving sweet, jolly 
Vienna behind me. The races are in full 
swing, the Freudenau is at its best, and sports- 
men of both sexes assemble with renewed 
pleasure around the sweeping green turf when 
the favorites are going to gallop toward the 
winning: post. It is more than ever fashionable 
this year to go to the races on horseback, and 
at the last meeting there were at least fifty fair 
equestriennes who took up their position out- 
side the five-barred gates which encircle the 
track. 

White riding habits are a novelty here, and 
very nice they look. Last Sunday, which 
was a very warm one, I saw three of these 
worm with white sailor hats. They were 
made of soft but thick piqué, the skirt ex- 
tremely short and the jacket and waistcoat 
strapped at the seams. The collar of the 
waistcoat was high and quite military in 
shape, and the sleeves hardly fulled at the 
shoulder. White gloves and white patent 
leather top boots gave the whole costume a 
charming finish. Tiny clusters of small fresh 
blossoms are now placed in the bridle of the 
riding horses, beneath the ear, their color cor- 
responding with that of the silken frontal. 
Another pretty innovation is the fashion of 
having a wee platinum watch inserted in the 
pommel of the ladies’ saddles. This does 
away with the annoyance of carrying a time- 
keeper in one’s habit pocket or in one of 
those horrible leather, gold or silver bracelets 
which are so top-heavy and so inconvenient to 
wear. 

There have been some delightful dinner 
parties given by our mondaines here lately. 
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The exquisite feeling of spring, and of what 
the French so graphically call the renou- 
veau, was to be noticed at the flower-laden 
festive boards to which we were invited, and 
that in a manner singularly attractive and 
pleasing. Countess Schénborn, for instance, 
asked several of her most intimate friends to 
what is known here as a May dinner, a func- 
tion at which ‘‘ maitrank’’ is consumed with 
great gusto. ‘‘Maitrank’’ is an eminently 
refreshing drink, composed of pounded ice, 
sugar, Rhine or Mosel wine, crushed straw- 
berries and a couple of handfuls of an odorous 
herb, which is to be found in the deep green 
forests near Vienna. This herb is called 
‘< waldmeister*’ and communicates the most 
delicious perfume to the beverage. I men- 
tion this because I am told that waldmeister 
is exported to many parts of the universe, and 
I feel certain that the American hostess would 
like to be able to add this foreign delicacy to 
her summer menu. But to return to Countess 
Schénborn’s May dinner. 

The table, which was octagon in shape, 
was adorned with a veritable profusion of ap- 
ple and peach blossoms tastefully disposed in 
low jardiniéres of silver filagree work and 
knotted here and there with broad bows of 
pink and silver ribbon. Other baskets, also 
of silver filagree, contained pyramids of lus- 
cious-looking strawberries, which peeped forth 
from amid their own glossy, heraldic leaves, 
while candelabra of exquisitely chiseled sil- 
ver upheld pink candles, the soft light of 
which was still more tempered by rose-hued 
shades of fluffy pinked-out silk gauze. The 
dinner service was of pink Sévres china of al- 
most priceless value; the crystal was Bohe- 
mian and also pink in hue, and each plate 
was surrounded by a slender garland of pink 
daisies. The boutonnierés for the men and 
the corsage bouquets for the women, depos- 
ited beside each place, were composed of 
white and pink heather and were made up in 
the shape of diminutive horse-shoes. 

All the costumes there that night were per- 
fection ; one in particular which was worn by a 
six months’ bride, whose beauty is renowned 
throughout Austria, was, without a doubt, 
one of the most admirable toilettes which I 
have seen for a long time. It was of extraor- 
dinarily sheer ‘* gauze de soie*’ in a peculiarly 
dainty shade of pearl-gray, something between 
the hue of an ocean haze and that of the down 
of a thistle which has just ceased blooming ; 
the dessous of that fairy gown was of glisten- 
ing pink and blue shot moiré silk ; the effect 
produced by these delicate colors showing 
through the gauze was indescrible. The cor- 
sage was one succession of billowy folds of 
gauze drawn down at the waist under a broad 
sash of Indian silk, pale pink in hue, and 
slightly brocaded with faint golden and silver 
arabesques of the utmost lightness. There 
was a short, square train to that ideal costume, 
and it was bordered with a fringe of real for- 
get-me-nots and Bengal rosebuds cleverly 
blended with fragrant sprigs of lavender, the 
same flowers being placed in a half-moon on 
the left hip amid a ‘* fouillis** of gauzy folds. 
The jewels which completed this toilette were 
a network of brilliants covering the breast of 
the lovely court beauty, and a crescent of dia- 
monds and star-sapphires glittering above 
her brow. Now, is that not a chic little 
frock ? 

Baroness Wallsee. 


Vienna, May, 1866. 














Fig. 3323—Visiting gown of violet barége, built 
over vioiet taffeta, Skirt untrimmed. Round, seam- 
less bodice; barége fichu drapery in ruffles, bordered 
with écru guipure. Chemisette of white mousseline 
and guipure. White satin corselet laid in folds, fas- 
tened by jeweled buttons. Tight white satin sleeves 
laid lin bias folds, with barge cape epaulettes, lined 
with purple satin. Lace choker; white satin tabs. 

Fig. 3212—B'ack satin straw toque, circular brim 
upturned ;* half-wreath of pink roses sans foliage 
round the crown. Three black ostrich feathers on the 


left. Black velvet rosettes and long ends for strings, 

Fig. 3317—White chip hat with crown covered 
with upstanding carnations in pale blue, with quan- 
tides of foliage. Cache-peigne of blue satin ribbon 
and blue bow in front. 

Fig. 3311—White mousseline de soie bodice; 
square décolletage of yellow Valenciennes. White 
mousseline fichu collar, encrusted with lace. Valen- 
ciennes edge with double jabot at sides to belt. 
Pale blue mousseline printed in yellow pansies for 
elbow sleeves, The elbow ruffie, banded and tied 


with blue velvet ribbon; blue velvet girdle tied at 
the side. 

Fig. 3327—Garden party toilette, Rose-pink 
barége skirt over white silk, untrimmed. Cuirasse of 
lace over pink silk, with choker to match, and ribbon 
tabs. White lisse crossed drapery with tucked 
heading fastened by jeweled buttons. Pink silk 
girdle; jeweled button. Pink barége bouffant tops 
to tight-fitting white mousseline shirred sleeves 
plisséd at the wrist. 


Fig 3316—Turban. Brown and white fancy 
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straw, trimmed with straw loops and twists. In front 
écru lace ruchings, intermixed with drown satin 
bows. White brush aigrette in the centre of crown, 

Fig. 3322—Visiting toilette. Pale cinnamon can- 
vas skirt made over the same color in taffeta, and 
untrimmed, Blue and white brocade upon jacket- 
bodice, with wide revers ruched with black Valen- 
ciennes, New model sleeve, flaring crenated wrists, 
lace frills. Chemisette of white mousseline plissé en 
blouse. Choker to match with blue satin rosettes 
and lace jabots at the side, 
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THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE, BY HAR- 


OLD FREDERICK 


Ever was a fine uncompromising theo- 

N logical title more inappropriately 
bestowed; in all this inefficient, 
inconsequential narrative the only consistent 
and well-maintained theme is the reader’s 
steadily growing contempt forthe Rev. Theron 
Ware, and correspondingly deep and bitter 
is his disappointment at the end to find this 
parson damned neither deep nor eternally. 
On the contrary, he escapes with so brief a 
period of mortification and inebriety that we 
find him on the last page the same intolera- 
ble conceited weakling that we have borne 
with through so many pages in hopes of see- 
ing him in the hottest fire in the end. 


unworthy minister, nor the great body of 
anti-Romish bigots who have lately been so 
unfortunately prominent in our national pol- 
itics, will like the trenchant presentation of 
their practical manifestations to be found in 
these pages; and many of the incidental de- 
pictings of the surroundings and habits of 
mind of this preacher sting with a fine com- 
bination of malice and humor. ‘* He took it 
for granted, for example, that in the large 
cities most of the poverty and all of the 
drunkenness, crime and political corruption 
were due to the perverse qualities of this for- 
eign people (the Irish)—qualities accentuated 
and emphasized in every evil direction by the 
baleful influence of a false and idolatrous re- 
ligion. It is hardly too much to say that he 
had never encountered a dissenting opinion on 
this point. . . When he went to the church 
seminary it was a matter of course that every 
member of the faculty was a Republican, and 
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Nothing comes to a definite point in Mr. 
Frederick’s narrative; the most promising 
situations, both those that are probable and 
natural, as Gorringe’s quarrel with Ware 
and Alice’s explanation with her husband, 
as well as those which are neither, as Celia’s 
kissing him in the wood, end in naught. 

These constant anti-climaxes cannot be 
attributed to any conscientious naturalism, for 
the fine pretense of the close study with 
which the book opens, and which imme- 
diately excites high hopes in our bosoms, 
speedily declines into phantasmagoria and un- 
reality, It has been said of this history that 
the only two human beings in it are the 
Methodist ‘* debt raisers,’’ the Soulsbys, but 
even these, with their truly remarkable and 
very shady far-western, pre-state of grace 
record, are not too convincing. The court- 
eous Catholic priest, with his easy allusion to 
**our Christ-myth’’ before a stranger and a 
Protestant munister ; his cynical friend, the 
scientist, Dr. Ledsmar, and even the mag- 
nificent, red-haired Miss Madden, with her 
Circe-like surroundings, are all sufficiently 
surprising personages to meet in some little 
town in the interior of New York with the 
unfamiliar name of Octavius. 

This constant vibration between imagina- 
tion and fact, so characteristic of some of the 
author’s other writings, e. g., his London 
letters to a great New York daily, is to be de- 
plored, as his qualifications in either line are 
beyond the average. There are bits both of 
unreality and of keen observation, of sordid 
actualities in the pages of this romance which 
are very acceptable, but when the scene shifts 
so constantly from one to the other neither 
can beconvincing. It is probable that neither 
the members of the great Protestant church, 
of which the Reverend Theron is a most 
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that every one of the classmates had come 
from a Republican household. When, later 
on, he had entered the ministry, the rule was 
still incredulous of exceptions. 

‘*He had never before had occasion to 
formulate, even in his own thoughts, this 
tacit race and religious aversion in which he 
had been bred. It rose now suddenly in front 
of him, as he sauntered from patch to patch 
of sunlight under the elms, like some huge, 
shadowy and symbolical monument. He 
looked at it with wondering curiosity, as at 
something he had heard of all his life, but 
never before seen—an abhorrent spectacle, 
truly! The foundations upon which its dark 
bulk reared itself were ignorance, squalor, 
brutality and vice. Pigs wallowed in the 
mire before its base, and burrowing into this 
base were a myriad of narrow doors, each 
bearing the hateful sign of a saloon, and giv- 
ing forth from its recesses at night the sound 
of screams and curses. Above were sculp- 
tured rows of lowering, ape-like faces from 
Nast’s and Keppler’s cartoons, and out of 
these sprang into the vague upper gloom, on 
the one side, lamp-posts from which negroes 
hung by the neck, and on the other gibbets 
for dynamiters and Molly Maguires ; and be- 
tween the two glowed a spectral picture of 
some black-robed, tonsured men, with leer- 
ing satanic masks, making a bonfire of the 
Bible in the public schools!’” (Stone & 
Kimball. ) 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS FROM FRENCH 


HISTORY. BY BARON FERDINAND ROTHS- 
CHILD, M,P., WITH PORTRAITS, MACMIL- 
LAN. 


The title scarcely describes this entertain- 
ing book of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, 
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which might be more suitably called Table 
Talk of French Sovereigns. It consists 
of choice sayings, bon-mots and anecdotes 
of monarchs and distinguished personages, 
with just so much of connecting memoir as 
is needful to give them their proper setting. 
These stories make up an admirable com- 
panion to the history of France, as they por- 
tray the character of the distinguished 
people and paint each period in a far more 
picturesque and realistic manner than would 
be possible by merely bald statements. Thus, 
what more telling picture of the etiquette 
which prevailed at the Court of Versailles 
during the eighteenth century can be given 
than the story which Baron Rothschild tells 
concerning the ill-fated Marie Antoinette— 
a story, by the bye, which cannot fail to ap- 
peal to every one of the fair readers of Vogue. 

‘¢ The queen was undressing on a bitterly 
cold winter night, and the maid was handing 
her the chemise de nuit when the Lady-in- 
Waiting came in, to whom, as being of su- 
perior rank, the garment had to be given. 
She could not touch it, however, until she 
had removed her gloves, and as soon as this 
operation had peen performed the Duchess de 
Noailles entered, who, of course, took the 
chemise from the Lady-in-Waiting. She 
was just about to place it on the shoulders of 
her Majesty, when the Duchess of Orleans 
appeared, and, being a princess of the blood, 
it had to be given to her, she in turn being 
compelled to surrender it to the Comtesse de 
Provence, who was a princess still more 
closely related to the sovereign than the 
Duchess of Orleans, Unfortunately the 
Comtesse de Provence experienced some 
difficulty and delay in removing her gloves, 
and the poor queen, who had stood all this 
time shivering and waiting for her chemise 
de nuit, at last lost patience, and, unable to 
contain herself any longer, exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘It is odious! what a ter- 
rible nuisance !’ ”’ 

This is only one of the many flowers 
which the reader may cull as he glides on his 
pleasant course down the stream of the ex- 
tremely entertaining book of the Baron, who 
deserves great credit for the judicious and ef- 
fective choice which he has made of the 
immense amount of material which he must 
have had at his disposal. Indeed, his skill is 
shown, not so much by what he has used as 
by what he has seen fit to omit. 


BLACKIE 


‘¢ WOhn Stuart Blackie,’’ if you please. 

J But in the pleasant familiarity which 

springs from the family hearthstone, 

just “ Blackie,’” The name is peculiarly 

suited to him, for no cat ever had so black 

a fur, as fine as spun glass, as glossy as a wet 
seal’s. 

But this is Blackie’s one point of personal 
beauty, It is the charm of character and his 
capricious mentality that entitle him to dis- 
tinction in the cat world. Such an odd mix- 
ture of sensitiveness, cuddling little bids for 
caresses, fearless and brilliant audacity, and a 
gentleness in directions where it would least 
be expected, never found abiding place in a 
cat before, 

Blackie has been reared and cared for in a 
way that would have warped a groes feline 
nature out of shave. For instance, most cats 
when they are sitting in your lap or are being 
held by you, will spring off and land on their 
feet when they get a hint to that effect. 

Not so Blackie. He has been used all his 
life long to be gently placed upon the floor ; 
without being in the least conceited, he 
expects this. Let him go as you would an 
ordinary cat, and he falls in a lump on the 
floor, a much-aggrieved creature over such un- 
looked for meanness. 

He is not conceited, but very sensitive. 
A strange lady was once calling on the family. 
Blackie came and sat near her, turned his 
intellectual green eyes upward, and said 
** miaou.’” The lady was not fond of cats and 
said severely, ‘* No, pussy, I can’t take you 
on my lap.”’ Blackie miaoued again, as if 
such remarks were not in order. The lady, 
fearing he might jump upon her lap, rose and 
sauntered about the room looking at the pic- 
tures. 

When she turned to see what had become 
of the cat she at first saw nothing of him. 
Then she discovered Blackie in the centre of 


a very high mantlepiece, with his back 
turned to her. Nothing could get him to 
look round or take any notice. She had hurt 
his feelings. She wasn’t the kind of lady 
he liked. ; 

Once Blackie was taken on a visit to 
another branch of the family living in the 
country. There was a cat here also, a nice, 
but ordinary cat called Brown Eyes. Blackie 
resented this cat from the beginning. He 
would not speak to her. One day the 
climax came, They met on top of a high 
shed and fell to blows. In a jiffy Blackie 
had knocked the other cat clean off the shed. 
Then he came down wearing his victory as 
easily as a pretty girl does a smile. 

But he was braver than this indicates. 

A lane near the house was the exercise 
ground of a number of dogs, who used to tear 
along there frightening the life out of all the 
cats in sight. One fine morning Blackie 
was ‘*snooping’’ along in this lane taking 
the air, when a great dog came bounding up. 
Blackie simply stood and regarded it with 
disdain. The dog was so surprised that he 
sneaked up, skirted around this small inky- 
black feline with such preternatural compo- 
sure, and at last, discomfited, made believe he 
didn’t like scaring cats to death, anyhow, 
and loped off in a very foolish way. 

But the most amusing and also pathetic 
trait in Blackie remains tobetold. It makes 
one think of the amorous gentleman who 
used to flutter Mrs. Nickleby’s heart by 
throwing fruitand vegetables over the garden- 
wall, But in offering these horticultural 
pledges the old buck was only letting himself 
drift on the swift current of his emotional 
nature. Blackie’s action seemed as if in 
violent contradiction to every instinct of his 
nature. 

He came in one morning with something 
in his mouth. He walked straight up to his 
mistress and laid it at her feet. It was a 
young robin. The bird was not hurt at all. 
Blackie looked up after, he had deposited it 
there as much as to say: ** Don’t you want a 
little robin?’’ His mistress opened the 
window and let the small captive flutter back 
to itsnest. It was not only birds—any small, 
live object that Blackie found in his rustic 
rambles (he was a city cat and all these crea- 
tures were exotic to him) he would grab 
gently, bring it gravely in held in its mouth, 
and solemnly lay it at his ‘mistress’s feet. 
Once it was a fat grasshopper. Again, it was 
that gorgeous Southern trooper of the bird 
world, a Baltimore oriole. His next was a 
comical contribution. It was the bone of a 
small mutton chop ! 

But one day he came stalking in with his 
wonted demure gravity, and started toward 
his mistress. It had become natural now to 
look to see what treasure Blackie had in 
his mouth, This time he apparently had 
nothing. He came, however, to his mis- 
tress, and uttered a very muffled ‘‘ miaow,”’ 
quite different from the odd staccato, one 
with which he usually craved an audience. 
Then, having attracted her attention, this 
droll cat, with no sense of incongruity, opened 
its mouth and disgorged a large brilliantly 
hued butterfly! How he had ever managed 
to so completely conceal it was a mystery. 
But it was absolutely unhurt, for it rose in the 
air and fluttered about joyously. 

In the household there is a bird. Its cage 
hangs at the window. Near by is a piece of 
furniture, whose upper corner was near the 
cage. One day when his mistress came in 
she found Blackie on the extreme corner of 
this cabinet, swinging the cage to and fro 
with his outstretched paw. He would watch 
it with great delight. The bird enjoyed it, 
apparently, for it was uttering contented 
chirps as its cage swung to and fro under the 
stroke of Blackie’s paw. It was like a small 
bey doing tricks with the baby. 

In town, the family live in an apartment 
house. They are near the lift, which is shoot- 
ing up and down ali day. When it stops at 
their floor, and the master or the mistress 's 
out, Blackie waits to hear the first footfall 
that leaves it. If it is theirs he utters 4 
muffled miaou of glad welcome aid trots to 
the door to greet the arrival, If it is not 
their step he pays no further attention to 't. 

Blackie, lixe all great souls, has moments 
when he likes the hights. The furniture 's 

(Continued on page 430.) 
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—_ (Continued from page 428.) 

so arranged that next to the mantel is an old 
Colonial clock and next to that a very high 
wardrobe. Blackie when he wishes to retire 
apart for some high thinking, bounds to the 
mantel, leaps to the clock, springs to the top 
of the wardrobe and then looks purringly 
down on the world below until he has had his 
thought spell out. 

All this proves that ‘* Blackie ’’ is worthy 
of a niche in Vogue’s gallery of warm-hearted 
felines and noble-hearted dogs. But the 
crown trick of all is reserved for the last, and 
it is like an imposing decoration for Blackie’s 
black breast. 

In the morning, before the family is up, he 
is bestir very often and his companionable 
soul shivers in the solitude of one living thing 
in evidence. So he goes to my lady’s cham- 
ber, gets upon the bed, creeps up to where her 
head is reposing on the pillow, thrusts a silk 
black forearm under her cheek, and if this 
doesn’t awaken her the rascal puts the other 
paws over and over and pats her cheek ! 
Ail this to the accompaniment of a soulful, 
contented purr. Naturally such beguiling 
wins the day. 

Was there ever more graceful action in a 
cat black as night? If so, may Vogue get and 
chronicle it, but until then let Blackie reign 
supreme. J. J. vB. 


SEEN IN THE HOUSE 


A DELFT BOUDOIR 
Erhaps it is the Hollandish blood in the 
veins of the modern dweller in New 
Amsterdam that has caused the present 
manifestation of interest and sympathy in the 





Delft fad for the furnishing and decorating of 
houses. Perhaps, too, it is only the neces- 
sity for another novelty ; whatever the reason 
one welcomes with a sensation of pleasure 
the rich blue tone of the Delft porcelain with 
its artistic and characteristic bits of landscape 
and sea. 





My friend L., a very charming woman, 
invited me the other day to inspect the result 
of her labors in the furnishing of her country 
home on the New Jersey shore, within sight 
of the ocean. ‘* We shan’t go there to stop 
for a bit yet,’’ she said, ‘* but to-day is quite 
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hot enough to make one appreciate the future 
enjoyments of a seaside home, when the heat, 
noise and general unrest of town life shall 
have become unbearable rather than invigorat- 
ing. I have spent several summers in a 
hired house and have, after careful thought, 
decided that the owner and furnisher of that 
dwelling lacked the power of assimilation and 
the faculty of sight. I tried putting the 
drawing-room furniture in the library, inter- 
changed the tables and chairs of bedrooms 
and boudoir without inconvenience or im- 
provement to their original effects. In fact 
I have quite decided that I am too positive in 
my tastes, and too literal in my fancies to 
endure longer the combination of Louis xv., 
Queen Anne and modern Chippendale periods 
within the four walls of one room. I want 
you especially to admire my boudoir; it is now 
completed and to my thinking it is very 
nice.”’ 

And very nice I found it. We mounted 
the stairs ; such well-conducted stairs that I 
must give them a passing word of commen- 
dation. They are not the obtrusive sort of 
stair that thrusts its presence upon one as the 
front-door opens, but are placed well over at 
one side of the hallway, quite out 
of sight until one seeks them. 
Half way up is a broad landing- 
place where the subdued light 
comes through stained glass win- 
dows, and a broad settee invites a 
pause if one feels so inclined. 
Another dozen steps and across the 
upper hall directly in front is the 
boudoir, the pet and pride of my 
hostess. 

It well deserves her pride, as a 
more complete and dainty ‘*sanc- 
tum’’ would be hard to find. 
The first impression is the color- 
ing, blue and white in exquisite 
combination ; serene, satisfying, 
artistic. As to the details, one 
notes that the floor is of polished 
oak, covered in the centre of the 








room by a blue and white Japanese rug. 
The walls are covered with paper of white 
ground with dainty scroll pattern in blue. 
The window and door-hangings are of blue 
denim—not the deepest shade ordinarily seen, 
but a perfect match to the general porcelain- 
blue. These hangings are embroidered in 
appliqué overlaid work in white, narrow 
scroll design. The woodwork of the room 
is white. The mantel, Colonial in build and 
decoration, is set with Dutch tiles, represent- 
ing familiar pictures of Holland life and scen- 
ery. Fire-irons and fender are also Colonial 
—really old, as one can tell from the white 
shade of the polished brass, not seen in mod- 
ern reproductions. 

The mantel ornaments consist of a wind- 
mill clock, a pair of tall, octagon-shaped, 
covered vases and two candlesticks of quaint 
device standing midway between clock and 
vases. Either side of the mantel, against 
the wall, hang two large placques with por- 
traits of ancient Dutch burghers after Rem- 
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brandt. In the middle of the room stands a 
commodious writing table of white enameled 
wood, decorated with blue pictures of wind- 
mills and water views, a fine scroll pattern 
around its edge and on the four square legs. 
The desk fittings are of Delft china; even 
the pen-handles match, while the writing 
paper is of blue, stamped in white. A 
straight-backed chair of white wood stands 
in front of the desk, cushioned with a blue 
and white cretonne. The other chairs are 
also painted white with blue tracery on arms 
and back woodwork. One deep-seated rock- 
ing-chair has a landscape painted on the seat. 
Two very easy chairs are comfortably uphol- 
stered with the cretonne, while a lounge, 
suggestive of repose, has a loose covering of 
cretonne thrown over it and a supply of down 
pillows warranted to rest the weariest ‘‘ at 
sight.”’ 

Two small tables, one of white wood, 
painted like desk and rocking chair, the 
other with long hanging cover of cretonne, 
stand near a sofa, and in a further corner of 
the room a tall lamp, with transparent por- 
celain globe in Delft decorations. Another 
lamp stands on the writing table and is fur- 





nished with broad round shade of painted 


paper or parchment. Near the fireplace is a 
low wooden screen of three wings, each with 
views of Holland. A large hanging mirror 
with elaborately carved frame hangs on the 
wall space one side of the door, while a very 
beautiful view of Delft itself, painted on a 
series of tiles, wonderfully set together with- 
out marring the artistic lines of the work, is 
set in a white wood frame. The other pic- 
tures are engravings from famous Dutch 
masters, enclosed in decorated frames to 
match the furniture, 

‘*Could I improve upon it?’ asked my 
hostess.  Impossible,’’ I replied, with a 
sigh of contentment, as the portiéres fell to- 
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gether and we went below to partake of our 
picnic luncheon. 





A good use for Europe’s dogs of war 
would be to set them to baying Turkey's 
crescent moon. 
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NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


THE WELL-MODULATED SPEAKING VOICE A 
RARITY 


Nat as quickly and unmistakably 


distinguishes a well-bred man or 

woman from those of plebeian birth 
or education as the speaking voice and the 
carriage, two most essential points to culti- 
vate, and the two which are almost univer. 
sally neglected by parents and masters in this 
country. It is not so in England and France, 
where even in humble life the voices are not 
only naturally more musicai than those found 
in America, but they are so in consequence 
of past training and cultivation. One uses 
the speaking voice almost continuously, so 
why should it not be trained to be as musical 
as possible, since a sweet, low voice is con- 
sidered power? So much time and attention 
are given to the singing voice, which is used 
only upon occasions ( which, of course, is to 
be encouraged and commended, ) but if one 
cannot cultivate both let the preference al- 
ways be given to the speaking voice, that 
one’s enunciation, articulation and _respira- 
tion, as well as the proper pitch of the voice, 
may be regulated and governed according 
to the most approved methods; then one’s 
convictions will be found to carry great 
weight. 


LEARNING TO WALK 


So, as the correct voicing and expression 
of ideas is an art, so is walking, although 
never so considered. One is never taught to 
walk properly after learning to take the first 
steps in infancy, so the average gait of mor- 
tals is a regular ** go as you please,’’ and a 
pretty poor ‘* go”” it is. 

The first time my attention was called to 
this subject was by a young woman who had 
just returned from her completed (?) educa- 
tion abroad. It was at Bar Harbor, where 
one is peculiarly tempted to walk, and after 
repeated pedal excursions with this young 
woman I was greatly impressed with her rare 
enjoyment of this exercise. She experi- 
enced much less fatigue than I, and her 
garments were quite immaculate upon return- 
ing even when the conditions were most un- 
favorable. After making many compari- 
sons between her manner of walking and 
my own, I eventually inquired the where- 
fore and learned she had taken walking les- 
sons in France, and so I was immediately 
eager and soon privileged to become her will- 
ing disciple, and thus gained from her the 
benefit of her instruction and have profited by 
it ever since. Now I am mistress of the sit- 
uation as well, and can likewise not only 
walk greater distances and with less fatigue 
than formerly, and return with my garments 
equally nice, but I find that said garments re- 
main in condition longer than ever before, 
and that my carriage is astonishingly improved. 
This is the modus operandi, so that all 
men, women and children can become their 
own trainers and instructors if they have first 
the desire to do all things as well as pos- 
sible. 

The body must be held erect w:th the head 
up, walk from the waist (not the knees), 
bend the knees, pick up the feet and walk 
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This ensures a cer- 


on the ball of the foot. 
tain elasticity and buoyancy so that one al- 
most feels she is treading on air—walking 
on pneumatic tires, so to speak. Nothing is too 
trivial to be done well—even these points 











which are generally overlooked. 
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-. Noting the Usual importation or 
CANTON CANE FURNITURE 
FOR OUTDOOR SUMMER COMFORT, 
and particularly mentioning 
THE FORMOSA CHAIR ($5). 
BB Illustrations to faraway patrons on request. 


4248sT W.— 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
AT 5th AVE. 


NEW YORK, 


Ladies’ 
“Ball-Bearing” 
Knee Boot 


“Fits and Feels Like a 
Glove.” 


The most ‘waar bevetp shoe. 
liows free 
action without 
strain 
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Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 





here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25 

This i is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement the 
yy necessitated. 

is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 
e bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
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agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 








VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel Steel 


That is the amount of 

this wonderful metal, 

drawn into tubing in our yg = 

own mills, that has gone ~ ~~ z. 

into Columbia Bicycles ga” 

a ~ t year and.a 
ts use is What 

makes Columbias so 

strong and light. No 

such material in other 

machines. Reserved ex- 
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Standard of the World 


$100 Columbias in construction and 
oy are in a class 
by themselves. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Hartford 
re Lifes 


THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUGES. 
are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
proper tires in every way. 
Make bicycling pleasure absolute. 
Hartford Tires are furnished with 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 6 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York, Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Facial Blemishes. 
Pock-Marks, Birth Marks, Moles, =. - ‘permanently 
and scientifically eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 


If the signature of C. W. Abbott & Co, is not on 
every bottle it's not genuine Angostura Bitters. 











Druggists, 


Owing to constant in- 
quiry.and demand we have 
had made exclusively for us 


a full line of Writing Desk ff 
Novelties and Fancy Ar- 

m ticles, im the Old Blue Delft 
Decoration, which is just 
now in such demand. Write 
us for full ara and 
prices. 

. Our 192-page + Llustrated 
Say Catalégue No. 6 F. is full of 
} interest. Shall we sevd@ i? | 





SOLID 
SILVERWARE. 


Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, Sugar 
Dinner Ser- 
Forks, 


small 


and Cream Sets, 


vices, Dessert Pieces, 


Spoons and all other 
wares,—every requisite in Sil- 
ver for a perfectly appointed 


table. 


Tueopore B, Starr, 


206 Fifth Ave., 


Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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He multiplicity of roof gradens and the 
popularity of bicycling are likely to 
interfere with the receipts of indi- 

vidual gardens, even the largest of this class 
of seammer-night entertainment. Never has 
New York had such beautiful places as the 
Olympia and the Garden of Palms (at Proc- 
tor’s), provided for specialists, and it remains 
to be seen whether appreciation will be suffi- 
ciently extensive and steady to reimburse the 
enterprising managers for their enormous out- 
lay. The usual specialty artists (which classifi- 
cation also now includes performing cats, dogs 
and elephants ) appear on the bills, there being 
no radical change in the form of amusement. 

The last of the dramatic season disappeared 
with the withdrawal of Thoroughbred on Sat- 
urday last. The sign-boards in front of thea- 
tres hold out to the stay-at-homes no hope of 
dramatic representation until August. 

Meanwhile, the opera season at the Ameri- 
can Theatre has been so successful that the 
operas billed for one week have had to be 
continued for three and four weeks, in order 
to satisfy the demand for seats. Mikado ran 
thus successfully, and Pinafore is experiencing 
a like popularity. 

El Capitan, at the Broadway Theatre, is 
as popular as ever, and the new soprano, Miss 
Nella Bergen, has had a very flattering re- 
ception. As she replaced a favorite ( Miss 
Waltzinger ), the new singer has reason to be 
proud of the place she has secured for herself 
in popular favor. 

The invariable rule of one week for an 
opera at Terrace Garden has been broken in 
the case of Waldmeister, which began the 
third week of its run on Monday evening. 

In Gay New York having been subjected 
to a judicious revision seems likely, in its 
improved form, to fill out the season most 
acceptably, the songs, dances, skits and dia- 
logue prepared under experienced man- 
agement to meet the approval of the average 
amusement seeker. 

The Eidoloscope Exhibition (Broadway 
and Twenty-sixth Street) is given both after- 
noon and evening. The subjects displayed 
are the rapids above Niagara Falls, a bull 
fight and military drill. 

Jolly dogs—of the quaduped variety appear 
nightly at Keith’s Union Square Theatre, 
and do some uncommonly high jumping with 
every evidence of enjoyment. 

Kellar, the magician, who is reported to 
have been wonderfully successful, closes his 
season at the Fifth Ave. on Saturday evening. 


AT THE THRATKES 


American Theatre—8.15, Pinafore. 
Broadway 8.15, El Capitan. 

Casino—8, In Gay New York. 

Daly's Theatre—8.15, Kellar. 

Terrace Garden —8 15, Waldmeister. 
Casino—R oot Garden, Variety. 

Olympia Masic Hall—8 15, Fregoli 

Koster & Bial’s—8 15, Roof Garden, Variety. 
Eden Musee—Concert, Waxworks, etc. 
American Theatre—R oof Garden, Variety 
Madison Square Roof Garden—Variety. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE FORTHCOMING TENNESSEE EXPOSITION— 
HUNGARY'S MILLENNIAL—VARIOUS 
EUROPEAN EXHIBITIONS 


He circular of the Department of Fine 

| Arts of the ** Tennessee Centennial 
and International Exposition,’’ is 
remarkable for a certain fervor of expression 
which argues well for the success of the un- 
dertaking if it is maintained in other things. 
The Committee of this Department—which 
also includes History, Architecture and An- 
tiquities—“ requests, most earnestly, your 
consideration of the circulars,’’ and “ hopes 
for a liberal and generous response to the 
request, with the assurance that it will en- 
deavor to carry out faithfully all its promises.’” 
It ** feels justified in promising to such own- 
ers and artists as may favor the Exposition 
with their art works, an audience as appre- 
ciative as any to be found in the country.”’ 
All possible expenses connected with the 
forwarding of these works will be paid by the 
Exposition, they will be insured, diligent 
efforts will be made to find purchasers, no 





commission will be charged on sales, and all 
works unsold at the close of the Exposition 
will be returned to their owners “ at earliest 
possible moment,’’ and in as good order as 
when received, frames included. More 
favorable terms than these could scarcely be 
asked by any artists or owners. The occasion 
of this Exposition is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Tennessee’s ‘‘ Statehood,’’ and it 
will be held at Nashville, ‘* The Athens of 
the South,’’ so called because of the number 
of educational institutions in and around the 
city, list duly given, beginning May 1, 1897, 
and continuing six months. The taste for 
the fine arts is said to be steadily growing in 
the sections most to be influenced by this 
exhibition, Juries of artists are appointed in 
all the principal cities to judge ot the works 
to be sent, that for New York consisting of 
Messrs. Blashfield, J. G. Brown, Bolton 
Jones, Diehlman, Mowbray and Geo. De 
Forest Brush, and collections will be made 
in the eastern cities from 15 to 20 March, 
1897. Prizes and medals, amounting in all 
to $2,000, for original works in painting and 
sculpture, are offered; and there is to be an 
illustrated copyrighted official catalogue. 

In Europe they possess certain advantages 
over us in these respects, and the milennial 
celebration in Budapest of Hungary’s found- 
ing as a nation seems to be one of the most 
picturesque and generally successful of these 
great international gatherings. Even in the 
mere matter of numbers, on which we par- 
ticularly pride ourselves, the old twin-cities on 
the Danube have distinguished themselves— 
six hundred thousand persons crowding to see 
the crown regalia, and five hundred thousand 
others unable to gain admission to the build- 
ing! The Exposition, which is estimated 
to have cost, in round figures, 4,300,000 
florins, about half that number of dollars, 
comprises two principal sections—one devoted 
to historical documents and relics, either 
original or reproduced, and the other to the 
development of the modern arts and sciences 
in the Hungary of to-day. The correct date 
was fixed by a committee of the Hungarian 
Academy, which decided that, though the 
invasion of the Magyars commenced some 
thirty-four years before, they were not com- 
fortably settled in the country of the Danube 
and the Theiss until 896 A.D. The ground 
covered by the Exposition in the wooded park 
of the capital, Varosliget, includes a surface 
of 520,000 square metres. 

Berlin had also intended to have an inter- 
national exhibition this year, but concluded 
to restrict it to German affairs, and finally to 
Prussian ones. It was accordingly opened 
in state by the Emperor on 1 of May, in 
the park of Kreptow on the banks of the 
Spree, which includes a third more space than 
the Paris Champ de Mars and Trocadéro 
united. On the same day a national, indus- 
trial, agricultural and artistic exhibition was 
opened in Geneva ; and on the 15th of May 
a similar one at Nuremburg, both to close 
on 15 October next. Rouen has also an 
exhibition, devoted to these three forms of 
human activity. The preparations for the 
great Paris International Exposition are going 
steadily forward, though the bitter opposition 
that appeared in many quarters has not yet 
completely disappeared. 

The inadvisability of relying upon a jury of 
laymen to decide in a competition for a pro, 
posed work of monumental art, which hag 
been so abundantly demonstrated in the cage 
of the Sherman statue, has been set forth jn 
other instances lately. Philadelphia has had 
two such juries sitting upon other proposed 
statues to adorn its streets or halls—one of 
Stephen Girard and one of Gen. Hartranft. 
The award in the latter case has been re- 
ceived with the familiar charges of ineompe- 
tency and personal favoritism. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


AGENCY FOR PROVIDING SITUATIONS IN THE 
COUNTRY FOR DESTITUTE MOTHERS WITH 
INFANTS 


He helpless condition of the women 

I who have given birth to infants in 
public hospitals; and the problem 

of what will become of them, when at the 
end of a few weeks they are discharged, still 
feeble, and with an additional little life to 
care for, is one that for both mothers and 


vi 


child is pitiful in the extreme. The old- 
fashioned idea was that-the child was better 
off in some institution or foundling hospital, 
and the mother no longer burdened with him 
was free to work for herself. This theory, 
working against nature and humanity, had 
the most dire results. 


HORRORS OF INSTITUTIONAL HOMES FOR CHILD- 
REN AS REVEALED BY DEATH RATE 


The death rates of infants separated from 
their mothers is so high as to be almost un- 
believable, At Randall’s Island in a year, 
out of one hundred and sixty foundlings one 
hundred and forty-nine died, a veritable 
massacre of Herod. A great deal also can be 
said of the unfortunate effect of the separation 
upon the mother. In many cases, where the 
first downward step had been taken, the poor 
woman with nothing to live for sank lower 
and lower, and married couples drifted apart 
where a child might have kept them and 
their humble home together. 

This state of affairs has led to the entire 
destruction of the theory that babies can be 
taken care of by the State as though they 
were little chickens in an incubator. The 
philanthropist has realized that these small 
bundles of humanity affect not only their 
own generation but that of their parents, 
and the feeling has steadily grown that it is 
both inhyman and unwise to separate mother 
and babe save under the most exceptional 
circumstances. The infant hospitals have re- 
cently developed mothers’ departments where, 
when nothing better offers, the mother will 
be received and taught the proper care of her 
child until it is old enough not to be a drag 
upon her in the outer world. This, however, 
is only @ temporary remedy, and the most 
thoroughly practical move has been the 
establishment by the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation of an agency the name of which 
stands at the head of this paper. Though 
only twe years in existence thirty-three insti- 
tutions, both public and private, co-operate 
with it, and realize that its avowed intention 
of making the mother a self-supporting in- 
dependent person, caring for her own child, 
is the best solution of the problem as yet, 
either from a humanitarian or economic stand- 


point. 
HOW DESTITUTE MOTHERS ARE PROVIDED FOR 


By advertisements in local papers farm- 
ers amd country people, who cannot af- 
ford to pay high wages, learn that by giving 
a home to a mother and child they can get 
an extra servant for a small price. The 
most careful investigation is made about 
each would-be employer, and though many 
have to be refused, there are numbers of 
kindly, benevolent people who realize and are 
willing to undertake the responsibility of the 
charge. All arrangements concerning wages, 
ete,, are made by the society, and when the 
mother and child are settled a correspondence 
ig kept up and the interest sustained in the 
happiness and welfare of the case. It is also 
intended, when funds shall permit, to per- 
sonaliy visit the mothers in their homes, 
which would indeed strengthen the bond of 
kindliness. 

So much of the trouble in the world 
arises from feeling that ‘* nobody cares,”’ 
that the personal interest taken in a poor 
woman of this class—most of them usually 
of the type called unfortunate—and the help- 
ing hand which opens once more to her a 
life of honesty and independence cannot be 
valued too highly. During the last year two 
hundred and seventy seven situations were 
provided and the records are most encourag- 
ing as to the permanent benefit to both 
mother and child, the death rate having been 
only three per cent. 


THIS SOCIETY SAVES THE CITY $343.40 ON 
EACH CASE ANNUALLY 


There are so many intermediate steps be- 
fore the women reach permanent homes that 
the work of the agency has grown into pro- 
curing any kind of assistance of which a 
homeless mother and child may-stand in need. 
Temporary board and lodging, work, clothes, 
baby linen, street-car fares are a few of the 
necessaries that must be provided. One is 
continually surprised in studying these ques- 
tions to find how expensive is charity, how 





economical philanthropy. The city has to 
pay $350 a year for each mother and child in 
an institution, while this society, which res- 
cues them from the pauper class, is able to do 
its work at the small cost of $6.60 for each 
case, and it is only limited by lack of means 
from helping greater numbers. 

Lastly, in the official report are the words : 
** When a young mother with her babe enters 
our office, we desire to help her not by some 
unalterable method, but in whatever way 
may be best.’’ This is indeed the spirit and 
essence of true charity. 

The officers are: Mrs. Henry Oothout, 
Miss H.C. Butler, Miss Alice Pine, Miss 
Edith Bryce, Mrs. William B. Rice, Miss 
Mary Vida Clark, Miss Alice Sterne, Miss 
Ella F. Eberman, Mr. Homer Folks. 


MUSIC IN OUR COLLEGES 


S the influence of music is becom- 
A ing more and more general, the 
introduction of this art into the cur- 
riculum of our colleges and universities is seri- 
ously considered. Much has already been 
written in favor of this step, but the majority 
of the views propounded have been so super- 
ficial, vague or impracticable as to be of no 
value whatever. The only sound and feasible 
suggestion that has as yet come under 
my notice is set forth in a brief article 
by Mr. W. J. Henderson, published in a 
recent number of The American Art Journal. 
That the influence of our interest mani- 
fested in music to-day 1s very widespread—in 
fact more so than that of any other art— 
everyone will admit. In view of this it seems 
very strange that absolutely no attention has 
been given to this noble art in our higher ed- 
ucational institutions. It is true that in 
ladies’ seminaries instruction is given on the 
piano, violin, etc. But these branches form 
no part of the regular course, are charged 
for extra, and besides, are optional. What 
results, we may ask, have been pro- 
duced by such instruction? I do not hesitate 
to say that, onthe whole, young women with 
but slight taste and talent have acquired just 
enough control over the respective instruments 
to torture with their *‘ accomplishment ’’— 
—as such playing is nowadays considered a 
necessary and absolutely indispensable factor 
in young girls’ education—everyone with 
whom they come in contact. Such exhibi- 
tions can only delight the unmusical or—the 
lover before his marriage. There is no need 
to encourage bad and tasteless players. On 
the contrary, it is about time to vigorously 
counteract the fatal tendency which has been 
fittingly called by a German wit, ** pianosis.”’ 
To bring about this much-needed reform it 
has been proposed to raise the musical depart- 
ment of colleges to a higher level, Many 
even desire to establish regular music 
schools in connection with our great institu- 
tions of learning, on the assumption that 
musical taste and feeling can be imparted by 
systematic training to each and everybody. 
Nothing is more absurd than to suppose that 
musicai ability lies dormant in every per- 
son, waiting only for an opportunity to be 
developed. In the fire of youthful en- 
thusiasm I fell a victim to this delusion, 
and have wasted much valuable time 
trying to impart to others my own en- 
thusiasm, and to educate them to an appreci- 
ation of our great masters. With four, who 
were gifted by nature, I was successful. The 
greater number are not a bit the wiser for 
my instruction. Both they and I might have 
used the time to better purpose. Out of the 
legion of professional musicians—both com- 
posers and performers—but a very small frac- 
tion ever attain fame, or even prominence. 
The same is true of amateurs. Only very, 
very few ever develop a genuine taste and ap- 
preciation for what is highest in any art. 
Those who are willing to develop their 
musical talent can find ample opportunity to 
do so. There is no lack of either good pri- 
vate teachers or conservatories. Even if cne 
should not care for a practical knowledge of 
the art, he can cultivate his taste by hear- 
ing the concerts of our great orchestral and 
choral organizations, who give splendid in- 
terpretations of noble works. 
It cannot be the object and purpose of our 
institutions of learning to turn out musicians. 
To require of students the mastery of bar- 
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mony and counterpoint is absurd; for how 
can these subjects be studied unless the stu- 
dent has acquired a certain skill in piano 
playing? The skilled musician, indeed, can 
conceive sounds in his mind and write them 
down without the aid of an instrument ; but 
he has acquired this power—dependent, by 
the way, upon a very specific talent—by con- 
stant playing, and thus cultivating his inner 
ear. Piano-playing, therefore, would consti- 
tute one of the essential requirements of 
every college student. And heaven deliver 
us if every college-bred individual, male and 
female, should ‘thump the box,”’ as a col- 
lege student, without the slightest apprecia 

tion of any of the arts, has once very 
strikingly expressed it to me. He little 
thought that his expression just struck the 
nail on the head. 

What interest can college students be ex- 
pected to take in the study of musical theory ? 
Even some of our greatest masters have been 
repelled by the difficulty and inevitable dry- 
ness of this branch of their art. Schumann 
and Wagner neglected it until they found 
that without a thorough knowledge of com- 
position they could never hope for any results 
from their natural genius. These men had 
a definite purpose when they undertook the 
irksome task of studying dry rules. What, 
I ask, will induce our college student to apply 
himself to such difficult subjects? I fear 
that the—with some individuals —all-power- 
ful mark will even fail to prove a stimulus. 

Among our orchestral players and instru- 
mental teachers some have a fair knowledge 
of harmony and very vague notions of simple 
counterpoint. Very few have ever pursued 
the higher branches, double counterpoint, 
canon, fugue and form. Without wishing 
to appear egotistic 1 will say that I have 
taught the above subjects in one of our con- 
servatories and found such listlessness, infre 
quent attendance and general aversion on the 
part of one-half of my students that I resigned 
after the first year with the firm resolution 
never to teach again. I have heard similar 
complaints from more than one teacher of 
theory. Such are the results produced with 
persons of some talent and natural! inclina- 
tion; what shall we expect of those possessing 
neither ? 

Those acquainted with the difficulties and in- 
tricacies of the theory of musical composition 
will never think of adding to our college cur- 
riculum such a difficult branch, one that can 
be pursued successfully only by those specially 
gifted by nature, While thus the introduc- 
tion of a practical musical education 1s a chi- 
mera, involving loss of valuable time to both 
instructor and student, the historical and 
esthetic side of music can be taken up with 
great benefit. History of music should be 
taught just as we learn the history of litera- 
ture. Another desirable feature would be 
lectures with illustrations on the piano, Mr. 
Krehbiel has obtained splendid results by his 
illustrated lectures delivered at a ladies’ semi- 
nary at Dobbs Ferry, in which he has ana- 
lyzed and illustrated on the piano the works 
to be performed by our orchestral societies. 

That these features have been so utterly 
neglected in our great universities is a wonder 
when we consider how general is the interest 
manifested in music, and that this country is 
rather progressive than conservative in its 
tendencies. I hope to see such a course 
added in the near future. Columbia has set 
an example which, if the attempt proves suc- 
cessful, is sure to be followed. If this uni- 
versity will confine its musical department to 
the historic and esthetic side of the subject 
grand results will follow, whereas the intro- 
duction of practical training, such as is offered 
in our conservatories, will, I am sure, result 
in utter failure, 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE HUNGARIAN MILLENIAL 


He writer of an article recently pub- 

lished in England says that the 

_ knowledge of Hungarian things in 
countries west of Germany may be reduced 
to four headings, Hungarian wines, Hungar- 
tan music and musicians, Hungarian flour 
and Kossuth. Yet this remarkable nation 
draws our attention to itself this summer by 


the news that from the 2d of May tijl the 


end of October she will celebrate in a series 
of national festivities the Hungarian Millen- 
tal. For a thousand years the basin of the 
Danube and its tributaries, partly shut in by 
the curve of the Carpathian Mountains, has 
been held by one tribe. Odysse Barot has 
advanced the theory that a nation 1s really 
identical with the dwellers in a basin, and 
Hungary is a striking illustration of this 
theory. 

From the time of Alexander the Great to 
that of Alfred the Great tribe after tribe 
poured into the basin of the Danube through 
the mountain passes on the north or over the 
plains on the south, “ The Magyars alone, 
a Finnish Ugrian tribe, probably from central 
Asia, entering Hungary by the pass of Vere- 
cyke, in the northeast Carpathians, a thou- 
sand years ago, have been able to wed them- 
selves in good and lasting marriages to the 
country.”” We Anglo-Saxons and most of 
the peoples of Europe are of Aryan race, and 
we are **no kin”’ tothe Magyars. They also 
came from Central Asia, but only a thousand 
years ago, a small Mongolian tribe which has 
grown to be a power among the nations which 
had crossed into the European lands before it. 
It has never lost its distinguishing character- 
istics. Hungarians speak a language which 
sets them apart from those peoples whose 
speech proves them to be of common origin. 

Itis not an Aryan language, but is agglu- 
tinative, the first syllable of each word repre- 
senting the root of the word. Dr. D. Emil 
Reich says: ** It is originally the langunge of 
nomad and wandering tribes anxiously cling- 
ing to their word-roots for fear of losing all 
means of unders'anding one another.’’ In 
other ways Hungary show its kinship with 
Oriental nations, its freedom from the nat- 
ural antagonism toward anything Asiatic, 
which seems to inhere in men of the Aryan 
race. The present quarrel between Austria 
and Hungary is influenced by this fact, for 


the Hungarians have little sympathy with the 
Austrian hatred of Jews which has become 
so powerful a factor in public affairs in that 
division of the Dual Monarchy. 


SOLIDARITY OF THE AUSTRIAN KUNGARY 


There are, of course, many different tribes 
and languages represented in Hungary, and a 
most interesting variety of customs and cos- 
tumes, but the Magyars have always been 
the dominant people, and there can be said to 
have been one nationality from the first. 
Their great admirer, Dr. Reich, speaking of 
the work done by the Hungarians in the last 
thousand years says: ‘* The innermost prin- 
ciple of their state is that union of local and 
national self-government; that union of 
shiremoots and parliament which alone can 
give the body politic cheap and fair adminis- 
tration within and authority and respect 
abroad.’’ He draws a very interesting paral- 
lel between the national growth of England 
and Hungary in the struggles between shires 
and Parliament, between Parliament and 
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king. ‘On the continent of Europe Hungary 
alone maintained the principles of liberty in- 
tact.” 

Ths constitution of Hungary dates from 
the foundation of the kingdom, but the first 
charter, that of Andrew 11., called the Bulla 
Aurea, was granted in 1222, just seven years 
after the ba:ons wrested Magna Charter from 
King John. Other crises in England and 
Hungary show the national progress to have 
been on the same lines, and the work of 
building a nation to have been done in both 
nations in the same manner and at nearly the 
same time. The Hungarian Constitution 
has occasionally been suspended or partially 
disregarded, but it has becn never entirely set 
aside by the nation. 

The most dangerous enemy of Hungary 
was for many years the Turk, her most nat- 
ural ally and friend was Austria. The House 
of “Hapsburg, which is descended from Ru- 
dolf von Hapsburg, a German noble who was 
elected Emperor of Germany in 1273, has 
done much for Hungary in the’past in secur- 
ing her from the encroachments of 
Turk and Slav. Since 1562, when 
Ferdinand 1. of Austria inherited the 
thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, by 
virtue of his marriage with the sister 
of Louis 111., the king of those two 
countries, who died without heirs, the 
dukes and archdukes 
of Austria have been 
also kings of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. 
In 1741 Hungary 
paid whatever debt 
she owed the Haps- 
burgs, for when the 
male line died out 
with Charles vi. she 
saved the crown and 
empire for his only 
daughter, Maria The- 
resa = When 
all Europe planned to disregard the 
compact in regard to the succession 
made with Charles vi. and to rob 
Maria Theresa of her possessions, it 
was the brave and prompt response 
of the Magyars to the young Queen's 
appeal for herself and her intant son 
that changed the aspect of affairs. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia saw 
later an opportunity for a profitable 
alliance on tavorable terms, but it was 
the Magyar cry of ‘* Long live our 
king, Maria Theresa! ’’ that marked 
the turning of the tide. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY ALLIES BUT 
NOT A NATION 


Yet though both Austria and Hun- 
gary have realized the necessity of an 
alhance between them, the sympathy 
between the two nations has never 
been complete. Misunderstandings 
have always existed. Hungary aimed 
at the greatest possible independence 
from Austria, Austria sought as far as 
possible to evade the consequences of 
the Hungarian Constitution, In 1848 
the time and the man had both come, 
and under the inspiration of Louis 
Kossuth's eloquence the great Revo- 
lution burst out. Partly successful 
in the spring of 1849, Kossuth caused the 
Hungarian Reichstag to declare the House of 
Hapsburg ‘‘ deprived of its dominion and ban- 
ished from Hungary forever,’’ and for the 
moment Hungary was an independent state, 
a republic with Kossuth as responsible Gov- 
ernor-President. But the possession of Hun 
gary was a matter of life or death to Austria, 
and the aid of Russia was called in. Czar 
Nicholas 1. knew well that if Hungary suc- 
ceeded in maintaining her position Poland 
would follow her example, and was ready 
enough to comply with Francis Joseph's 
wishes, and the end of the renewed cam- 
paign was Prince Paskeitch’s report to the 
Czar, ** Hungary lies conquered at the feet of 
your Majesty,”’ 

For ten years the nation seemed to have 
lost all power of resistance, and then a strange 
thing happened. Every Hungarian declared 
himself unable to pay taxes, ‘* Peasants let 
their last cow sell for one shilling rather than 
pay one florin tax.’’ In 1860 the Austrian 
decree declaring the Hungarian Constitution 


forfeited by the nation was repealed, but it 
was not until 1867 that Francis Deak and 
Emperor Francis Joseph in a personal inter- 
view arranged their terms of civil peace. 

Politically, the two States are under the 
same dynasty, and have certain interests de- 
fined as common, but otherwise each has 
its own constitution. The affairs common 
to the two states are foreign affairs, military 
and naval affairs, finance, commerce, indirect 
taxation, coinage, railways which concern 
both, and defence. The common head of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy must be a 
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member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Legislation is carried on in the representative 
bodies of each country separately, and for the 
conduct of the affairs of the whole monarchy 
there exist two bodies known as Delegations. 
Each Delegation contains sixty members, and 
they meet alternately in each capital. Their 
decisions are communicated reciprocally in 
writing. The common ministry is responsi- 
ble to the Delegations, and the ministry of 
each country is responsible to the legislative 
body of its country. 

Since the acceptance of Deak’s compro- 
mise the prosperity of Hungary has increased. 
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